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The [Monroe Doctrine and Our Navy. 


(Contributed Article to Leslie's Weekly.) 

Tue Monroe doctrine, in 
its primary conception and 
rested 


original stutement, 


upon two 
ideas: First, that ‘* Europe,” 
to use an 
Washington's, “‘ had a set 
of primary interests, which 


complementary 


expression of 


to us have none, or a very 
remote, relation ’’; and, sec 
that ‘‘ the 


continents,”’ to quote Mon 


ond, American 





CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, 


roe himself, ‘‘ by the free 
and independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintained” (after the revolt of the colonies of Spuin), 
‘*are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European Powers,” and ‘that we 
should consider any attempt on the part of the latter to 
extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

In a short paper it is as impossible as needless to trace 
the development of these brief but comprehensive state 
ments. Development, in fact, has been simply in specific 
application of the general principles to particular cases, as 
they have arisen. The United States has not gone out of 
its way to imagine future problems. The progress of 
events which we call history has, however, brought it to 
pass that our interest, which justifies our attitude in this 
matter, has received local emphasis, accentuating its.im 
portance in one quarter, and diminishing it, at least rela 
tively, in others. 

The settlement and growth of otr Pacifie coast, the in 
creasing commercial consequence of the Pacific Ocean, and 
the questions arising about China, its future government 
and its trade, make it necessary to connect our Atlantic and 
gulf seaboard with the Pacific by a canal across the Centra! 
American isthmus, establishing thereby consecutive water 
communication between the two, as well as shortening the 
The isthmus and 
its immediate surroundings thus become the greatest of our 
external interests, Scarcely secondary to them is the Car- 
ibbean Sea, because all sea roads to the isthmus run through 


access from our eastern shores to Asia. 


it; and it contains many strong positions, the acquisition of 
which by a formidable European State would in war en- 
danger our shipping—mercantile and naval alike—passing 
between our Atlantic ports and the Pacific by the canal. 
South of the Caribbean Sea, the interests affirmed by the 
Monroe doctrine are less vital; but the question of the 
canal and its approaches is one of national strength or 
weakness. 

We must remember that other nations, and especially 
European,—because the most active,—are interested like- 
«. wise in cit {lat #enal, and; fot the support of their in- 

terests, in gxining<positions. Tq their doing so we oppose 
\ the Moame doctrine, > Theveford: «ff we intend to make 
: frodd the ‘figmittiors oF tHe Iatter, We must be prepared to 

resist, forcibly if need be, any attempt to obtain adjacent 
territory or ports which may serve as stations for a navy 
hostile to ourselves. It is natural that European nations 
should wish such positions; that Germany, for instance, as 
has been lately rumored, should wish the Danish islands— 
St. Thomas, etc. Her right to buy them is as good in 
international law as ours ; the Monroe doctrine depends not 
upon legal right, but upon the moral right of our indispen- 
sable interests, and derives its chief support from the fact 
that it is not worth while to incur-our enmity, pushed per 
haps to the extent of war. 

Such a lamentable alternative as war is best avoided by 
evident readiness for it; by due preparation, timely made, 
to support our interests by arms. Now the one prepara- 
tion for war, in a maritime region like the Caribbean, is a 
navy large enough to be effective. Ports are quite second- 
ary. ‘They are necessary to a navy which needs a local base 
of operations ; but they are useless without it, especially in 
the Caribbean, because conditions there are so backward as 
to give no local resources. Positions held there not only 
must be fortified, but everything to support shipping must 
be imported, and a steady stream of supply maintained. 
This can only be done by the navy, keeping the sea open, 
which at the same time secures our other merchant ship- 
ping. 

To do these things, which is called controlling the sea, 

(Continued on page 207.) 





aGentTs: The International News Company. 


Brentano's, Paris, France, 


The Truth Eloquently Told. 


THE day of the great American orator has not passed. The 
profound impression created by the eloquent speech of Senator 
Depew on the Philippine question is proof of this fact. It was 
the first formal speech delivered in the Senate by New York’s 
junior Senator, and it was heard with wrapt attention, and, 
despite the rule of the Senate, it received the compliment of a 
spontaneous burst of applause at its conclusion. 

The friends of the administration at Washington are under 
obligations to Senator Depew for clearing away every com- 
plication with which the discussion of the Philippine question 
has been surrounded. It was done with a statesman’s master 
hand. 

The eloquent orator proved that Aguinaldo’s government 
rested upon the most flimsy basis, that Spain, after having held 
title to the sovereignty of the Philippines for three hundred 
years, had ceded the islands to the United States by treaty, 
after removing every possible cloud from ber title by buying 
the claims of Aguinaldo’s government. It was only when our 
peace treaty, guaranteeing property rights, had dissipated the 
dream of the Filipino leaders for the confiscation of the wealth 
of the islands, that Aguinaldo became an insurrectionist against 
the authority of the United States. 

The Senator said that ‘‘ territorially, constitutionally, and by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, the United States have been 
expanding for nearly a century. It was Jefferson, the author 
of the Declaration of Independence and of the strict construc- 
tion theory of the Constitution and the extreme doctrine of 
State rights, who opened negotiation with Napoleon for a barbor 
at the mouth of the Mississippi. Monroe bought Florida from 
Spain, Pierce purchased Arizoua from Mexico, and Seward 
Texas was annexed, Great Brit- 
ain yielded up Oregon, and Mexico sold to us California and 
New Mexico. Senator Depew recalled that the consent of the 
governed was not sought by Jefferson or Monroe when ar- 
bitrary powers were exercised for the coutrol of Louisiana and 
Florida. 
specific laws and, as if to emphasize the power of Congress, the 


secured Alaska from Russia. 


All our new acquisitions were governed by certain 


Constitution and laws of the United States were not extended 
over any of them. Soit was subsequently with Utah and New 
Mexico. 

*** Citizen’ is a broad generalization,” said Mr. Depew. ‘*In 
one sense it includes all the inhabitants, of every age and sex, 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, and to all of the:n 
are guaranteed protection for life, liberty, property, and re- 
ligion. In another and larger way it meaus those who, iu addi- 
tion to these rights, are entitled to the suffrage, to trial by jury, 
and to every privilege and protection under tke Constitution 
and laws of the United States.” 
the constitutional requirement for voting involves an educa- 
tional and property test which, if imposed on the Filipinos, 
would effectually deprive the whole native population of the 
** Three important principles,” he added, ** have been 
established by uniform legislation, and by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, from the formation of the republic: First, that 
the Constitution thus formed was meant for the States in the 
Second, that it becomes 


In South Carolina, for instance, 


suffrage, 


Union as they severally adopted it. 
operative upon every State subsequently admitted into the 
Union. Third, that it does not extend by its own force over 
territory acquired after the adoption of the Constitution, but 
that Congress has the power to grant so much of its provisions 
as it deems wise.” 

The Constitution empowers Congress **t> dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
and other property belonging to the United States, and declares 
that all treaties made under the authority of the United States 
shall be the supreme law of the land.” Our treaties with France 
for Louisiana, with Spain for Florida, and with Mexico for the 
Territories acquired, reserved specific rights for the inhabitants 
of these Territories and a pledge of future Statehood. But Sen- 
ator Depew said that the treaty of: Paris with Spain reserves 
nothing by treaty rights for her subjects in the Pacific Islands, 
and its ratification left the President and Congress nothing else 
to do but to hold the Philippines and provide a government for 
them, as they must for Alaska. 

There is absolutely no answer to this clear and logical argu- 
ment. Senator Depew spoke as a patriotic American, and his 
splendid efforts should be read by every citizen who bas a pride 
in his country and a hope for its future. 


Governor Roosevelt’s Opportunity. 


THE first strong utterance on the popular side of the trust 
question by any Governor in the country was found in the an- 
nual message of Governor Roosevelt. His demand was for pub- 
licity, and he foreshadowed the essence of the report of the in- 
dustrial commission recently transmitted to Congress by Senator 
Kyle. This report insists that the power of industrial combina- 
tions for evil should be destroyed and their means for good pre- 
served, and to this end the commission recommends that the 
owners and managers of such enterprises be required to furnish 
to the public full information regarding the nature and extent 
of their business, capital, resources, receipts and expenditures. 
Stockholders should be given, under proper restrictions, free ac- 
cess to records of meetings and to such other information as 
they may with propriety require. It now remains for some 
State or for the general government to put these recommenda- 
tions in force by statutory euactment. As Governor Roosevelt 
led in suggesting the remedy, iet him now lead in its application. 

No Governor has succeeded as yet in successfully grappling 
with this most important of all public questions. Let Governor 
Roosevelt concentrate his powers as a diplomatist, bis pluck as 
a fighter, and his courage and honesty as a man, on the enact- 
ment of a law which, so far as our own State is concerned, will 
put an end to the despotic one-man power in great corporate 
enterprises. A single achievement of this kind would signalize 
Governor Roosevelt’s administration for all time. Let bim put 
an end to what the New York Herald properly characterizes as 
‘the job and rob programme ” of the practical politicians at Al- 
bany, by concentrating attention and demanding decisive action 
on an issue which will be chief among the political problems of 
the approaching Presidential campaign. 








The Plain Truth. 


THE campaign of education regardiug the Philippine «yes 
tion continues. One of a 
contributions on the subject is the recent address at Boston of 
the Hon. Whitelaw 
ers. Mr. Reid impressed upon his hearers the fact that th)jyox 
which had been done regarding the Philippines are unalter,})}, 
It therefore behooves the American people to suspend dis; )yteg 


the most intelligent and. instruct, 


Reid, one of the Paris peace commi on 


about what is done and cannot be undone, and to rally al) the 
forces of good will, courage, zeal and patriotism, in a devoted 
effort to meet the greater dangers that are upon us. To yak, 
Puerto Rico’s people citizens now, and make the island } te, 
tially a State, is to do the same for Cuba and the Philip) ines 
and to make the American Constitution, in the strong lane a 
of Mr. Reid, ‘a crazy quilt, under whose dirty folds must |)yq 
dle the United States of America, of the West Indies. the 
East Indies, and of Polynesia.” In closing, Mr. Reid ma:'e gy 
eloquent appeal in behalf of the administration, and urge: that 


‘‘every influence be exerted by the clubs, the chambers of om 
merce, the manufacturers, the colleges and the churches, fa 
vor of the purest, the ablest, the most scientific, the mo-: dis 


interested —in a word, the best possible civil service for tl new 
possessions that the conscience and the capacity of An rie, 
can produce.” Mr. Reid’s thoughtful address should be pi: into 


the bands of every patriotic American. 





It is surprising to find such an outspoken advocate of » otec 
tion as the Chicago Times-Herald bitterly opposing the | ‘resi- 
dent’s action regarding the Puerto Rico tariff. It has not 
escaped observation that every free-trader in the count: y op 
poses a tariff on goods sent to or received from Puerto jtico, 
even though the understanding is that these customs taxes shal] 
be used wholly for the maintenance of the suffering pe: of 
that island, who have no otvber sources of revenue. The ¢ inny 
free traders see a little further than the Times-Herald, The 
establishment of a policy of free trade with Puerto Rico vould 
offer a precedent for asimilar policy in Cuba and, ultimately. with 
the Philippines. But this government is obligated to the policy of 
the open door in the Philippines. Free trade with the Phili) ines 
for American goods means free trade for English, German. and 
French commodities, and once these commodities are brought 
into the Philippines free of duty nothing would prevent {heir 
exportation free of duty to the United States. What law could 
say that the American merchant in the Philippiues should be 
debarred from shipping to the United States the goods that he 
had purchased from the English, the German, or the French 
manufacturer ? The far-reaching effects of the free-trade pree- 
edent, as applied to Puerto Rico, can be inferred from the possi- 
bilities of such a situation ; possibilities which, we have reason 
to say, the friends of the administration do net regard as alto- 
gether remote. 





President McKinley made no mistake in choosing New York 
and the banquet of the Ohio Society at the Waldorf - Astoria, 
as the place and the time in which toset forth with burning elo- 
quence the purpose of his administration. Those who have 
criticised his action regarding Puerto Rico should at least be fair 
enough to print the plain, manly, courageous utterance of the 
President at the Ohio Society’s dinner. He spoke the simple 
truth when he said that ‘‘ no political outery can abrogate our 
treaty of peace with Spain or absolve us from its solemn en 
gagements.” He added that ‘*‘ partnership can hold few of us 
agaiust solemn public duty.” It would be well for the country 
if this were wholly true also, but the habit of criticism and 
fault-finding has become so strong with the American people 
that it too often overcomes the spirit of patriotism. President 
McKinley is justified in his belief that ‘ the national sentiment 
and the national conscience were never stronger or higher than 
now,” and that ‘‘to doubt our power to accomplish our purpose 
is to lose faith in the soundness and strength of our popular 
institutions.” These stirring words of our Presideut, which car 
ry with them a stern but gentie rebuke to those who have in- 
considerately opposed his earnest and conscientious efforts to 
overcome the obstacles of a most trying situation, deserve to be 
printed in golden letters where every one can read ; 

‘*Itis not possible that seventy-five millions of American 


free menare unable to establish liberty and justice and good 


government in our new possessions. The burden is our oj, por- 
tunity. The opportunity is greater than the burden. May 
God give us strength to bear the one and wisdom so to eni!iace 
the other as to carry toour distant acquisitions the quarv ties 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


It isa common mistake to estimate the wealth of a country 
and to gauge its prosperity by the excess of its exports ovr its 
imports of commodities, but England’s wealth comes la:zely 
from its manufacture of imported raw materials, and the: fore 
the larger its imports of such commodities the greater its !).anu- 
facturing industries. The United States is looming up as Ung- 
land’s great competitor in this line of business, Durii~ the 
closing half of the last calendar year, our importation of | «0u- 
facturers’ materials reached a greater amount than had be: re- 
corded in the corresponding months of any preceding fisca! «ear. 
The aggregate value of the importations for the closing - ven 
mouths of 1899 was over $169,000,000, and the enormous g: \wth 
of our manufacturing industries during the past few ye.'’s is 
evidenced by the fact that this aggregate is about twice as uch 
as the aggregate for the corresponding months of 1897. hese 
crude or raw materials embrace almost wholly products » hich 
we cannot raise in the United States as economically as the» are 
produced abroad. They are silk, fibres, Egyptian cotton, ‘ub 
ber, chemicals, tin, and certain kinds of wood, wool, tol::c9, 
hides and skins. The enormous amount of these commo ties 
that we are importing can be appreciated when one read- the 
official figures of the Treasury bureau of statistics, which s).0wW, 
for instance, that during the closing seven months of last veat 
we imported hides and skins to the value of over $33,000 ‘10; 
chemicals, $30,000,000; raw silk, $27,000,000 ; crude ruber, 
$18,000,000 ; unmanufactured fibres, $12,000,000, and over ~ 10, 
000,000 each of tin and tobacco. There is a hint to the coiton- 
growing section of the South in the statement that over *4,- 
500 000 worth of Egyptian raw cotton was imported during the 
period mentioned, which was double the amount of the cor- 
responding seven months of 1897 ; while of w i, $2,000,000 less 
was imported. 
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WorpD comes that Guy H. Scull, Harvard ‘98, has been 


made ¢ 





GUY U, SCULL, THE HARVARD 


, lieutenant in the British army, and is serving on the 


staff of General Buller 
in South Africa. Scull 
enlisted with Roosevelt’s 
rough riders, but was 
denied the honor and 
glory of participating in 
the storming of San- 
tiago. When his com- 
rades were winning 
glory and renown in 
Cuba, Scull lay sick al- 
most unto death with 
fever at Tampa. When 
he returned home he was 
but a shadow of his for- 
mer self. Scull always 
felt his keen disappoint- 
ment, and at the out- 
break of the trouble in 
South Africa made 
haste to join the British 


SOLDIER. 
forces. He asked Gen- 
eral Buller for a commission, and after hearing his case the 
Englis: commander, so it is said, tendered him a jieutenancy, 
and the poet of the class of ‘98, Harvard, is now seeing active 
fighting at the front with the doughty British commander. 
While Harvard, Scull was one of the most popular men at 


college. He was prominent in social, athletic, and literary cir- 
cles, an | is a young man full of ambition. 
M:. Grove K. Gilbert, on whom the Wollaston medal has 


just beou bestowed, is a nativ 


GROVE K. GILBERT, THE RECIPIENT 
OF THE WOLLASTON MEDAL. 





of Rochester, N. Y., and has 


Leen a government geol- 
ogist for nearly thirty 
years. His investiga- 
tions and writings have 
embraced a wide range 
of subjects, but he is 
best known through his 
studies in dynamic geol- 
ogy and physical geog- 
raphy. Prominent 
among these are an elal.- 
orate discussion of the 
work of rain and 
streams in the sculpture 
of the face of the land, 
and an aualysis of the 
processes by which the 
waves of the sea fashion 
spits, cliffs, and other 
coastal features. One 
of his latest contribu 
tions to science was the 


demonstration that the basin of the Great Lakes is being slowly 
canted toward the southwest, so that in a few thousand years 
the outlet of the lakes will follow the line of the Chicago drain- 
age-canal, and Niagara River will run dry. He has been presi- 
dent of the American Society of Naturalists and of the Geo- 
logical Society of America, and is now president of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancemert cf Science. The Wollas- 
ton medal was founded in 1831, and is presented annually by 
the Geological Society of London in recognition of distin- 
guished achievement in geological science. It has twice before 
come to this country, being given in 1856 to Professor James 
Hall, and in 1872 to Professor James D. Dana. 

The statement that Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, is 
about to hand over his fortune of $1,500,000 to educational and 





DR, PF A RSONS, WHO IS GIVING 
AWAY HIS FORTUNE. 


philanthropic institu- 
tions, reserving only an 
annuity of two per cent. 
on the sum through his 
lifetime, calls the atten- 
tion of the public again to 
one of the most original 
characters in our public 
life. Dr. Pearsons already 
has given away $2,500,000 
to education and philan- 
thropy, aud this last act 
is simply the natura) fruit 
of a life given to doing 
good. Dr. Pearsons was 
born in Bradford, Vt., 
nearly eighty years ago. 
His poverty compelled 
him to work for his living 
while studying at Dart 
mouth College, and later 
at the medical school at 
Woodstock, Vt. Late in 


his course in the latter institution a kind New York physician, 
Who was teaching in the college, loaned bim enough money to 
carry hin through the medical school and start him in his pro- 


fession, 
vowed th 


‘his kindness deeply touched Dr. Pearsons, and he 
at if ever he became well-to-do or rich he would not 


forget si ruggling students’ needs. After practicing in Vermont 
and Chicopee, Mass., he went West, settled in Wisconsin, saw 
°pportuuities to invest his own savings and those of Eastern 
friends, in pine lands. and, by his shrewdness, in a few years 


Was rated as a wealthy man. 


dollars w 


One hundred and fifty thousand 
as Set aside by him for a loan fund to poor but prom- 


— young students, male and female. Then he began to 
Blve systematically to colleges, theological seminaries, and 


- 


churches, always insisting that his gift should be conditional 
upon other men’s giving an equal sum. Thus the total amount 
which he has turned into the treasuries of institutions is nearly 
double what he has given himself. His philosophy of life, ex- 
pressed in his own words, is this, ‘‘ To do all the good I can, and 


’ 


do it while I am alive.” He has taken good care that nota 
cent of his fortune should be subject to litigation or dispute. 
His own experience as executor of other men’s estates has made 
him unwilling to have any one administer his. In his habits 
and ways of looking upon life, Dr. Pearsons is a Puritan, and is 
proud of it. He has traveled widely, does not hesitate to speak 
his mind on all matters, and is a shrewd judge of men and 
property. 

Probably the most lavish Christmas gift ever given by a 
father to his children was handed by Colonel Isaac L. Ellwood, 
the barb- wire magnate 
of De Kalb, IIL, to his 
five children last Christ- 
mas morning, which has 
just come to public no- 
tice. Just after break- 
fast Colonel Ellwood 
passed out to his children 
five little slips of paper, 
each of which proved to 
be a check for $100,000, 
payable to the holder. 
Realizing that it was a 
holiday, and that the 
banks were closed, he 
afterward handed each 
of them five ten-dollar 
gold pieces for ‘pin 
money.” Colonel E11 
wood has grown im 
mensely rich out of the 
manufacture of barb- 





COLONEL ISAAC L, 


ELLWOOD, WHO 
GAVE HALF A MILLION IN 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


wire. Heisa fine type of the self-made, public-spirited West- 
ern millionaire, having contributed liberally to education and 
to public enterprises. He began life as a clerk in a country 


store in New York, and at eighteen went to California, where 
he engaged in mining. Returning East in 1855 he opened a 
general store in De Kalb, and in 1874 he went into the manu- 
facture of barb-wire fencing with Farmer Joseph F. Glidden. 
In 1876 Mr. Glidden sold out his interest in the De Kalb plant to 
the Washburn & Moen Company. The plant is now a part of 
the business owned by the American Steel and Wire Trust. Col- 
onel Ellwood is sixty-four years old, an ardent Republican, and 
is prominently mentioned as a successor to Cullom in the United 
States Senate. 

There are few more energetic newspaper owners in America 
to-day than Mr. Hearst, the moving spirit of the New York 
Journal, Although still a young man Mr. Hearst has had a 
large amount of experience in the work of editing a metropoli 
tan newspaper, and his ideas are usually his own. A newspa- 
per man who once worked under Mr. Hearst when the latter 
was personally conducting the San Francisco Kwaminer, de- 
scribes how that earnest young man used daily to compare the 
various morning papers of the city with his own. Taking them 
all into his inner office, Mr. Hearst would lock the door and 
spread the newspapers out on the floor, side by side. Then he 
would throw himself flat on the carpet, with his feet in the 
air, aud go carefully over each paper, checking off the items 
his paper had and the others did not, and vice versa. When 
this work was finished he would sit up and read his own paper 
thoroughly from beginning to end, marking each item accord- 
ing to its value in his estimation. After this work was done, 
the paper resembled a war-map more than anything else, but 
only three sets of words were to be seen scattered through the 
sheet. These were * very good,” ‘‘ good,” and *‘ punk”! Thus 
marked, the paper was sent to the managing editor for his pe- 
rusal and guidance. Needless to say, when the issue had a pre- 
dominance of ‘‘ punk” items—and this was a synonym for 
worthless in Mr. Hearst’s vocabulary — it was apt to be an 
uncomfortable day for the managing editor. 

=The appointment of ex-Mayor Hugh J. Grant by Judge 
Lacombe, of the United States Circuit Court, as temporary 
receiver of the Third 
Avenue Railroad Com- 
pany was received with 
general approval. It is 
the fattest plum in the 
shape of a receivership 
that bas been given out 
in New York for many 
years. The value of the 
property is estimated at 
pot less than $50,000,000, 
and the amount of the 
receiver’s fees will aggre- 
gate many thousands 
of dollars, a snug fort- 
une in themselves. Mr. 
Grant is the youngest 
surviving ex-mayor of 
New York. He sprang 
into prominence when he 
was a member of what 
was callel the ‘* boodle 
board of aldermen ” in 1882, by reason of the fact that he stood 
out almost alone against the Jake Sharp railroad steal. Many 
members of the board were indicted and some were convicted 
and sent to prison for participation in the offense, and this 
made Grant’s honesty all the more conspicuous. As mayor of 
the city, though elected by Tammany Hall, his record was com- 
mendable and his personal integrity was never questioned. The 
only other public office he has held is that of sheriff, and it was 
the most profitable office in the gift of Tammany Hall. Mr. 
Grant inherited a moderate fortune from his father and added 
a great deal to it by fortunate real-estate operations, and by his 
connection with large corporate enterprises, in the promotion 
of which he was actively engaged. He is now a millionaire. 
He married a daughter of ex-Senator Edward Murphy, Jr., and 
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his domestic life has been most happy. While not actively in 
terested in political affairs of late, he has been a strong organi 
zation Democrat. He was the receiver of the St. Nicholas Bank 
several years ago, aud administered its affairs with fidelity and 
success. Mayor Grant has often been mentioned in connection 
with the Democratic nomination for Governor of the State, and 
it would not be surprising if that distinguished honor should be 
offered to him before the close of his career. 

-It was to be taken as a matter of course that when Great 
Britain became involved in the present difficulty in South Africa 
the government of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria would receive 
neither sympathy nor support 
from the members of the Irish 
Nationalist party in Parliament 
or out of it. They could hardly 
give such support and be con 
sistent with their own record 
and avowed aims, and so it has 
fallen out that Mr. Michael 
Davitt has resigned bis place in 
the Commons as a protest 
against the Boer war, and Mr. 
John Redmund and his associ 
ates remaining in Parliament 
have persistently opposed all 
legislative provisions for car- 
rying on the South African 
campaign. In this opposition 
the Irish Nationalists have had 
the able and active assistance 
of Miss Maud Gonne, the gifted 
young woman who has been 
engaged for years past in plead 
ing the cause of Ireland in va- 
rious parts of the world. Miss 
Gonne came to this country a 
tew weeks ago for the purpose 





MAUDGONNE, THE YOUNG IRIsH Of arousing public sentiment in 
WOMAN WHO IS PLEADING _ favor of the Boers and procur- 
THE CAUSE OF THE BOERS. 
Photograph by J. E. Purdy & Co., 
Boston ; copyright, 1900. 


ing assistance for them in their 
efforts to maintain their inde 
pendence. She has addressed 
many large gatherings since her arrival, and her speeches have 
been of the most ardent and uncompromising order. Miss 
Gonne undoubtedly has many of the qualities of a successful 
agitator, among them being a persuasive voice and an energetic 
and impassioned manner. 

The latest regiment to reach the Philippines is the Forty- 
eighth Regiment of Infantry (colored), which arrived on the 
transport Grant, Janu- 
ary 25th. The regi- 
ment is a thoroughly- 
drilled body of men, and 
has created a very favor- 
able impression. The 
men are under perfect 
discipline, and their 
band is one of the finest 
in the service. The For- 
ty-eighth Infantry was 
formed and worked into 
shape in two months at 
Fort Thomas, Ky., and 
is composed of Southern 
negroes. To Colonel 
William P. Duvall’s in 
cessant drilling, unflag- 
ging discipline, and con- 
tagious enthusiasm is 





COLONEL DUVALL, A PHILIPPINE ‘ 
FIGHTER. due their transforma- 


tion into a body of trim, 
alert soldiers. At Yokohama, where the Grant stopped to coal, 
the Forty-eighth had a dress parade, which delighted the little 
Japs vastly. They gazed with open admiration at the big 
blackies. Colonel William P. Duvall is an officer of the regular 
army, and was captain in the artillery. He was promoted to 
the lieutenant-colonelcy of the Twenty-sixth Infantry, and then 
made full colonel of the Forty-eighth. 

Three years ago Mrs. Lelia Seton Wilder, of Decatur, Ala., 
took hold of an extensive estate that had been sadly neglected 
and determined to make 
it a model cotton plaata- 
tion. She succeeded, 
and to day the planters 
of her State are study- 
ing her methods. She 
visited New York in 
September and secured 
an order for all the cot- 
ton her plantation can 
produce during the com- 
ing year. She owns 
over 6,000 acres along 
the Tennessee River. Of 
this, 700 acres are under 
cultivation, the balance 
in timber of fine hard 
wood, principally white 
oak. She cultivates 100 
acres herself, the balance 
is rented on the tenant 
system. She has twenty 
negro families on the place, most of them hired by the year. 
Each family has a cabin, garden and pasture rent free, and fire- 
wood. ‘I think my success with the plantation,” says Mrs. 
Wilder in a letter, ‘‘lies in my faculty of getting along with the 
negro. Life is very different down here than with the tenantry 
of the North or West. There are more intimate relations be- 
tween the mistress and the servants. They come to you with 
their joys and troubles, and always expect a sympathetic lis- 
tener.” We have had a number of cotton kings, and now, in the 
person of Mrs. Wilder, we have a cotton queen. 





MRS. LELIA SETON WILDER, THE 
COTTON QUEEN. 
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ROAST-BEEF ON THE WAY TO THE FRONT FOR THE ENGLISH SOLDIERS, 

















LIVE-STOCK TAKEN FROM THE BOERS AND DISLOYAL FARMERS, BEING 
DRIVEN TO THE ENGLISH CAMP, 
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THE ONLY OVERLAND METHOD OF CONVEYANCE FOR SUPPLIES FOR THE CAPTAIN DENNY, OF THE ENGLISH ARMY SERVICE CORPS, BUYING CATTLE 
ENGLISH ARMY. CHIEF NEWADI, NEAR DRAKENSBURG. 























ENORMOUS FOOD SUPPLIES COLLECTED AT CAPE TOWN, THE GREAT BASE OF THE ENGLISH TRANSPORT SERVICE, 


HOW THE ENGLISH ARMY IN SOUTH AFRICA IS FED. 


PLENTY OF FRESH MEAT AND OTHER NECESSARY FOOD-SUPPLIES FURNISHED, IN SPITE OF ALMOST INSURMOUNTABLE OBSTACLES, 
(Sex PaGE 206.] 
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INDIA’S AWFUL 





FAMINE. 


TWENTY MILLION HUMAN BEINGS ON THE VERGE OF STARVATION—AN APPEAL FOR 


AID THAT 
(WRITTEN FOR ‘‘ 


It is now a land of 
It is no 


INDIA has been called a land of dreams. 
horrors, as her people fight with plague and famine. 
nightmare, but a terrible reality. Thousands of once strong 
men are now skin and bones, with a terrible gnawing of hunger 
within. It isa pitiable sight so see tall, manly men so terribly 
reduced as to be hardly able to walk, yet somehow making their 
way somewhere to find food. More pitiable are the women 
who, with a keen sense of modesty, are fighting womanfully 
with their fast-rottening rags, and their children emaciated, 
fretful, crying, or too weak to cry, adding to their terrible per- 
sonal suffering from days of insufficient food. The bodies, 
finding no nourishment, turn into those little skeletons that one 
can hold in one’s hand. 

Thousands of families like these, having exhausted every pos- 
sible resource, sold and pawned the last article of their posses- 
sion, having lived somehow for a time on coarsest of wild 
fruits, or roots, or weeds—anything to satisfy that awful crav- 
ing that comes from days of starvation—tramp many a long, 
weary mile to find some government, or other, relief. There is 
the scorching sun by day—unusually scorching this year—the 
pangs of thirst as well as hunger, for every stream is dry; and 
when the sun goes down, out in the open fields, with nothing to 
cover them, they shiver all through the chilly night. 

Where can human woe find anything equal to this? And 
this is the story not of one here and there, but of thousands, of 
tens of thousands, and will be the sad story of hundreds of 
thousands. Four months of the famine have passed ; months 
remain before the ‘‘monsoon bursts” in June, and brings its 
usual deluge of rain. And still the people must wait until the 
harvest in October. On the 
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Aside from what the government is doing, there is the need 
of the philanthropy of the world, to meet a calamity to the 
human race the like of which has no parallel in this century. 
Week by week the problem grows in darkness, but aside from 
verbal sympathy, India has as yet received but little of the 
England, nobly generous in the last famine, now 
is lost in her African war. America is busy looking on, and 
neglected India suffers alone in her misery. But there are thou- 
sands of willing hands and hearts in India, who would gladly 
be the world’s agents in distributing her gifts. Missionaries, 
who, next to government, are the best-equipped agency for re- 
lief, stand ready with their whole force to assist, and their insti- 
tutions are all open to as many as their funds will allow. 

What they are doing now, on the trifle that has been sent 
them, can be multiplied in proportion to the gifts. For, aside 
from temporary relief, the care and education of thousands of 
orphan and deserted children will fall to their lot. It needs no 
emphasis. ‘The time to help India is now, with the cable as the 
messenger of haste, for while we wait hunger knows no wait- 
ing and cold no delay, and millions suffer what no mind can 
conceive, except with the eye that has seen their misery. 

Richard Winsor adds these harrowing details to the pitiful 
story : Those who have never seen the people in India in this 
state of skeletonism really cannot realize the agonizing throes 
that rack their whole being. This appearance haunts me now 
night and day. The agony drives them almost wild before they 
reach the point of collapse, and I cannot efface from my mind 
this terrible image of living suffering. Will the friends who 
are interested to do what they can in this crisis please remem- 


world’s help. 


picture representing men shows the condition to which they 
arrive when forced to leave their homes and seek to satisfy 
their craving hunger. 
do cultivators is enough to bring tears to the eyes that |y 
them. Just in this condition have they come to us by the thoy 
sands, and will now throng about us the moment we returp ¢, 


The condition of men who were we}].;, 


Hold 


our field, which we expect to do at once. They need pity ; they 
need help. . 

The vast camps are being filled. The anxiety and concery os 
government and officials are greatly on the strain. All d part 
ments; of the administration, native and otherwise, are calleq 


upon to exercise the wisest caution and the utmost vigilatce ; : 
see that none worthy are neglected and that those not aciual|y 
reduced to suffering take not the place of the needy. 

should be borne in mind that the prospect must grow gl: 
for months to come, up to at least the beginning of th 
in the month of June next. 
to be recognized. 


nd it 
Mier 
rains 
The gravity of the situation need, 
The viceroy personally and the gover) men; 


of India are giving their undivided attention to this whic, 
threatens to be a famine of the worst kiud. It is no winder 
then, that urgent appeals are made by missionaries to the (‘hrjs. 


tian people of this land. It would be a wonder if they di} not 

Contributions for the relief fund should be sent to Tr« surer 
F, H. Wiggin, care of American Board of Foreign Missi: \\s, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, who cables at short intervals the a 1ount 
available, thereby affording immediate relief to the sutferors jy 
India. 


Feeding the British Army. 


How NEARLY A QUARTER OF A MILLION TROOPS IN 


OUTH 

AFRICA ARE PROVIDED WITH RatTIONs. 
Wit a lively recollection of the many painful and ebay. 
rassing questions concerning the food supply of our s:\diers 
which arose during the progress of the war with Spain anq 


after, it becomes a matter of special interest to know y hat 
measures the British goyerp. 





19th of January Lord Cur- 
zou, viceroy of India, issued 
the second official state- 
ment regarding the present 
condition and future pros- 
pects. It is a gloomy, de- 
pressing document, in which 
the serious alarm of the gov- 
ernment is manifest, and it 
is given as their deliberate 
judgment that nosuch calam- 
ity has ever before befallen 
that part of India. The great 
rush to the relief works of 
over 100,000 per has 
swollen the grand total to 
nearly four millions, who are 
being given work by the gov- 
ernment, and thus prevented 
from starvation. 

For these the government 
professes to do no more than 
to provide sufficient to keep 
soul and body together. It 
cannot prevent the incidental 
suffering that from toil and 
exposure and scant nourishb- 
ment makes a relief-camp so 
hard a place.- And yet the 
government dare not make 
the wage too high, lest one- 
half the population give up 
their self-struggle and seek 
official relief. It is impos- 
sible to get exact statistics of 
the extent of the suffering of 
those who are not on relief 
works. If, however, the 
alarm of the government be 
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FAMISHED MEN AND CHILDREN SEEKING FOOD AT THE MISSION. 


ment has adopted to feed the 
large armies, now estimated 
at nearly 250,000 soldiers, 
which it has in the ficld jn 
South Africa. The ques. 
tion of army sustenance has 
some unusually large ani seri- 
ous phases in South Africa 
because of the nature and con- 
dition of the country, and 
the bearing of the problem 
upon the prosecution of the 
war by England is much more 
important than is generally 
realized. In fact, one of the 
best and most impartial mili. 
tary critics of the war argues 
that the difficulties in pro- 
viding a food supply for a 
large army in South Africa 
may be sufficient in them 
selves to compel the British 
government to make 
with the enemy. 

It is not too much to say 
that large military operations 
have never been conducted in 
a region where the problem 
of sustenance had such seri 
ous phases as it has in South 
Africa to-day. It needs tobe 
remembered that large areas 
of the country where the 
struggle is in progress are 
simply waterless, sterile 
plains and bowlder - strewn 
hills, and that the larger 
towns draw their food sup- 
plies for their own population 


terms 








taken as a basis, then twenty 
millions must be on the borderland of starvation, struggling on 
somehow to avoid the breaking up of home and the going to 
the relief-camps. It is among the weakest of these that the 
famine suffering is probably the keenest. But how many of 
such are in an emaciated condition, how many have died before 
reaching the relief they sought, how many families have be- 
come scattered, how many children orphaned, deserted and 
sold, it is impossible yet to say. Let me quote, however, from 
an eye-witness of unquestioned veracity. The Rev. Edward 
Fairbank, describing the condition of a camp of 8,000 persons 
three miles from his home, says : 

Three years ago, at the end of the famine, I saw less wretch- 
edness and emaciation than I see here to-day at the beginning of 
the famine. The wretchedness is terrible, but still worse the 
emaciation. Living skeletons in abundance are in evidence on 
every side. Many children are dying in the camps—too far 
gone to recover. Many men and women have also died here. 
The only reason given is lack of food. There is great suffering 
from the cold in the nights of these winter days. The people 
are not only clothesless, but almost ragless. 


Other missionaries describe finding abandoned children in 
dying condition, whom they have been able to save, or failed 
to save because too far gone. ‘The familiar famine scenes are 
witnessed of famishing people following grain-carts and strug- 
gling among themselves for the stray kernels that fall by the 
way. Abandoned children are found subsisting on clods of 
earth and every possible thing that has nourishment in it, filling 
up with water to drown ibe gnawings of hunger, and produc- 
ing those painful monstrosities—bodies swollen out of all pro- 
portion, but with sticks of legs and arms, and a head that is 
but a skin-covered skull. And the babies grow weaker and 
weaker in their hungry cry, or, silenced by opium, rapidly turn 
to pitiable little skeletons that move with emotion the strongest 
hearts that look upon them. What wonder that a despairing 
mother, unable to endure the sight, and tempted by ber own 
famishing body, sells her little one for a few handfuls of grain , 
and when the famine is over, beats her breast in anguish for her 
little one, gone she knows not where # 


ber that the maximum of distress is not yet reached? The 
number of those needing relief is increasing a quarter of a mill- 
ion a week. It is growing hotter and dryer, and the face of 
the earth in the affected districts is becoming more and more 
parched and the rivers dried up, and this latter is an index of 
the fearful scarcity both for man and beast. The hundreds of 
thousands of agricultural people wail, and send up wail on wail 
in their villages, saying, ‘‘ Our cattle are gone, all gone, and now 
it is our time to go.” Ina letter from a native is this: ‘‘ I have 
witnessed countless little ones in skin and bone, carefully pick- 
ing up every single grain and every cotton-seed perchance lying 
in the dust of the street, or savagely licking up spilt milk or 
curd, and this in places where it is said relief measures are care- 
fully supplied.” 

Let no one think because there are hundreds of thousands, 
even going up to millions, upon relief works, that there is not 
further need. When the distress has reached such a point as to 
actually cause families—husband and wife, mother and child, 
brother and sister—to turn from each other, forsake closest re- 
lations, driven to desperation in quest of food, it is time to 
understand that it is a widespread and awful calamity that 
appeals to the heart and calls for every effort to help arrest it. 
It calls upon all classes of people without regard to race or re- 
ligion ; but how much more does it appeal to those who believe 
that in giving a cup of cold water in His name is a duty and 
blessing. There is no call for extravagance of language ; the 
sight of the people as we see them in their plight, the moan of 
their voices as they go about—as they are now doing in the 
Sirur district — uttering with their weakened cries, ‘‘ Unna, 
unna, unna” (food, food, food),—all this gives the conviction 
that it is a terrible calamity, beginning to surpass anything 
known heretofore. 

The relief camps, the relief works, the provision made for 
helping these millions, by government, are too well known to 
need further elucidation by me. The picture representing the 
women and children illustrates a corner of a government 
kitchen where the enfeebled and little children are fed. The 


chiefly from outside sources, 
even in times of peace. This has always been the case with 
Kimberley, Johannesburg, and other places in the mining re- 
gions. Even where agriculture and cattle-raising have been 
followed, as in Cape Colony and Orange Free State, these in- 
dustries have been carried on under adverse conditions and 
have not been highly successful. It may go, therefore, «lmost 
without saying that a great army operating in this country 
must depend almost wholly upon food supplied from cutside 
points. 

The military authorities of Germany have laid it down asa 
working principle that an army of 35,000 men and 10,000 horses, 
operating in a moderately fertile country on a front of five 
miles and a depth of nine miles, will find only one day’s » ibsist- 
ence in that district, and should the same force remain sta‘ onary 
for two days, the second day’s supplies must be procure either 
from adjoining districts or from supply-depots established in 
the rear. 

It has often happened, therefore, that the commander of 4 
large army operating in a hostile region is compelled by the 
necessities of subsistence to spread his forces over a lare area 
and thus to lay himself open to the danger of being defe :ted in 
detail. This is precisely what happened on a fateful o:casion 
in the war of the coalition against Napoleon in 1814. Failing 
to obtain sufficient food for his army of 56,000 men when con- 
centrated, old Marshal Blucher separated his force into four 
different columns. Napoleon seized the chance and fell on each 
of these four columns with an army of 40,000 men and defeated 
each of them in four successive days. 

It is possible that some such military exigency as that which 
confronted Blucher has aad to do with the separation of the 
British forces in South Africa, with results which have thus 
far been disastrove. To the sterility of the South Africav 
country are added other great, almost insuperable, difficulties 
in the way of transportation. The country has no na\ igable 
rivers whatever, its railroads are few, poorly constructed and 
equipped, and its highways are wretched in the extreme. The 
railway are all single-track, and the grades, especially in the 
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region of the Transvaal, are so steep as to make the moving 
of heavy trains impossible. It is to be remembered also that 
South Africa is thousands of miles away from the great food 
centres and food-producing countries of the globe, so that all 
supplies must be transported thither by the slow process of 
ocean voyaging. 

To keep armies aggregating over 200,000 men, scattered over 
a country like this, supplied with sufficient nourishing food is a 
task that may well tax to the utmost the energies and resources 
of even one of the greatest empires in the world. 

The British army supply system is based on three principles. 
First, to obtain, as far as possible, food from the region of op 
erations. Second, to establish depots along the lines of commu- 
nication for feeding the troops in case the supply which the 

uuntry yields is not sufficient. Third, to keep a sufticient food 
serve, with a field force to render it independent for a few 
ays, should by any chance the supply from the country as well 
s from the depots run short. 

Foreseeing the impossibility of depending for food to any 
reat extent upon the country itself, the British government 
is made unusually large provision for its supply depots and 
iod-reserve, and has employed a great number of vessels in 
rrying food of all kinds to the distributing points at Cape 
wn, East London, and Durban. It has so provided with its 

od-reserve and its emergency rations that each army corps in 
e field is able to operate for five days independently of its lines 
communication. 

The regular daily ration served out to the British soldier 
nsists of one pound of fresh meat, one and a fourth pound of 
ead, and four ounces of sugar, coffee, and other trimmings. 
he cooking is done by the company. The emergency ration 
nsists of preserved meat, vegetables, and biscuits, and in act- 
» service each man carries an emergency ration of one day’s 
od, to be used only if all other sources of supply fail. For its 
ead supply each army corps depends almost entirely on its 
id bakery, which forms an essential part of its equipment. 

\s for drink, that necessity, of course, comes chiefly from 
country itself in the shape of water, and engineers are pro- 
led with materials for sinking wells where running water is 
t obtainable, and supply columns and bearer companies have 
iter-carts for conveying drink to the men in the field. The 

tal relation of a drink supply to the fortunes of war received 
tragic illustration in the bloody affair at Spion Kop, which 

British were forced to abandon, according to their own ac- 
unt, partly because no water was obtainable for the men who 

re endeavoring to hold the position. 


fhe Monroe Doctrine and Our Navy. 
(Continued from page 202.) 

(he navy should, strictly, be superior to any which can be 
brought against it; but this extreme conclusion is quali- 
fied by other circumstances, such as our nearness to the 
Caribbean Sea, our national power through our great re- 
sources, the dangers to which our possible opponents may 
be exposed in other quarters and from other enemies. We 
cannot in the near future expect to have a navy nearly as 
large as that which Great Britain must keep, but it is 
easily within our means to rival that of France or of Ger- 
many, the only European States, other than Great Britain, 
whose general interests might lead them actively to dispute 
the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine. 

Reflection upon this condition will indicate the size 
necessary to our own war-fieet, and also the wisdom of 
cultivating those cordial relations to which Great Britain 
has invited us, which our interests and our institutions 
advise, and the existence of which will put it out of the 
power or wish of any other State to quarrel with us about 
the Monroe doctrine. It is to the interest of Great Britain 
that we should take naval charge of the American isthmus, 
provided, she can feel sure that we will do it effectively; 
that our preparations and our deeds will answer to the 
words of Washington and Monroe. 
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Why England Fights the Boers. 


l) the Editor of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 

DEAR StrR—I have received a number of communica- 
tious in regard to my article, ‘‘ Ought the United States to 
Desire Boer Success ?” which appeared in your issue of 
February 10th. As I am unable to reply to these separate- 
ly, you may possibly allow me to take up a little space in 


your valuable columns in order to define a little more clear- 
ly my attitude in reference to the broad question of Eng- 
land’s rights in the matter. 

Some of my correspondents say : ‘* Why did you fail to 
give some of the facts which justified England’s interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the South African republic? Your 
st\!ement was so moderate as almost to leave the reader in 
doubt as to whether you really consider England to be in 
the right.” Others write: ‘‘ How could you be so unfair 
us to speak of the Boer ‘oligarchy’ without producing 
4 single fact which justified such an assertion about the 
republie ?”’ 

In reply to both of these criticisms I may say that my 
absolute conviction of the justice of the British cause is 
founded on the following facts : 


!. England has never sought to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the Transvaal, except to the extent of protecting British subjects from 
ill treatment. This right belongs to all nations. It isthe right to which 
italy recently appealed when she protested against the lynching ot Ital 
ians in the South ; it is the right to which the United States appealed in 
the War of 1812. It is a right which does not rest in conventions or 
treaties, but is inherent in every national government. 


2. England has never demanded the franchise for the Uitlanders in 
the Transvaal. She merely offered, as a matter of give and take, that she 
would accept a plain five-years’ franchise for Englishmen (after they had 
renounced their allegiance to England and taken an oath of allegiance to 
the Transvaal) as a settlement of the hundreds of specific complaints of 
British subjects 

3. When this was refused by the Transvaal England said that s°« 
would make proposals for a settlement along new lines, and coupled this 
declaration with an offer of a perpetual guarantee under the seal of her 
Majesty that the independe nee of the Transvaal should never be taken 


from it by England, and that further she would allow no other Power to 


deprive the republic of its independence 

4. While England was drawing up her new proposals the Transvaal 
issued an ultimatum amounting to a declaration of war 

5. Despite the frequent assertion that the Transvaal people were only 
going to fight for the sanctity of their homes and for their independence, 
the first act of the republ c in the war was to annex by proclamation 
large portions of British territory 

6. A country in which three-quarters of the tax-payers are unrepre 
sented in the Legislature, in which men and women are condemned to 
fine and imprisonment without trial, in which the Supreme Court is dis 
missed from office for refusing to deliver unjust decisions at the com 
mand of the President, is not a republic 

Further, the right of armed resistance to tyranny has 
been laid down nowhere with greater distinctness and 
force than in the American Declaration of Independence. 
In that document I find the following passage : 

All experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design 
to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, 
to throw off such government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security. 

It would appear that many Americans no longer feel the 
truth of these words, 
vaal the lesson she herself learned from the United States. 

Finally, what were the specific charges made by the 
Revolutionary forefathers against King George, and which 
they said justified their revolt ? 
them, and they are exactly applicable to President Kriiger 


England is now teaching the Trans 


These were a few of 


to-day: 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and nece 
sary for the public good. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of 
representation in the Legislature—a right inestimable to them, and 
formidable to tyrants only. 

He has made judges dependent on his will for the tenure of their 
offices and the amount of their salaries. 

He has imposed taxes on us without our consent. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress 
in the most humble terms. 
swered only by repeated injury. 

If the people of the United States think that those prin- 
ciples of liberty and freedom for which their ancestors 
fought are no longer worthy the support of men’s lives in 
battle it is easy to understand the widely-expressed sym- 
pathy for the Boers. England, at any rate, has not yet 
reached a point where she will relinquish, without a blow, 
the right of her subjects in any part of the world to an 
honest judiciary, representation for the tax-payer, freedom 
of speech, and protection of life and property. 

In my little volume on the ‘‘ Anglo-Boer Conflict,” I 
have given abundant evidence to support the above view of 
the situation in South Africa. Yours truly, 

ALLEYNE IRELAND. 


Miss Wheeler and the Dying Soldier. 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 


MANILA, February 10th, 1900.—The medical service in the 
army is well-nigh perfect. Of course the field hospitals have 
been severely criticised at times, and rightly, but in Manila 
there can be no word of complaint. The hospitals are well 
located, roomy, and ably superintended. The physicians in 
charge are capable and energetic. General E. 8. Otis certainly 
did his work well when he gave this matter his attention. 

There is one young lady in charge of a ward in the second 
reserve hospital who is entitled to compete with Miss Helen 
Gould for the respect and admiration of the people of our coun- 
try. She is Miss Anna Wheeler, the daughter of General Jo- 
seph Wheeler, and, like the old campaigner, her disposition is 
to be in harness. Miss Wheeler’s unselfish devotion to her 





GENERAL WHEELER’S DAUGHTER AND MRS. CHARLES 
LYNCH—A MANILA SNAP SHOT, 


Our repeated petitions have been an-* 
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father, the love she bears him, and the attention she bestows 
upon him at all times are well known. When the general came 
to the Philippines it was unnecessary for him to mention the 
She settled that her 
self. And while General Wheeler was on the north line, figur- 


fact that her society would be agreeable. 


ing to circumvent the rebels, Miss Anna was doing her country 
a service in the second reserve hospital, where she labored inde- 
fatigably 

Miss Wheeler is naturally very sympathetic, and she enjoys 
working in this cause. Her time is entirely devoted to the men 
who have come under her charge, and they all love her. Mrs. 
Charles Lynch, wife of Captain Charles Lynch, of the Fourth 
Cavalry; Miss Mary Rust, a young lady who lives in Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Mrs. General Lawton, Mrs. Colonel Page, Mrs. E. A. 
Liscom, the Misses Page, Miss Norton, and scores of other 
wives, daughters, and sisters of the men who are doing the 
leading on the firing-line, have been untiring in their efforts to 
relieve as much distress as possible. 

One of the most pathetic incidents of the entire campaign, 
as sad any way as has come to the attention of the medical de- 
partment, is an episode in which Miss Wheeler figured, and 
which distressed her more, as she herself freely declares, than 
any similar incident of her life. There came to the hospital in 
October a bright-faced boy, who succumbed to the fatigue of 
those fearful marches toward the north. He was a slight-built 
youth, not over strong, and certainly not strong enough to do 
soldier’s duty. He was entered on the books as Edward Bliler, 
of Clinton, Ohio, a member of Company H, of the Twenty-sec- 
ond Infantry. Bliler was only nineteen years of age, and en- 
He suffered from heart trouble 
when he entered the hospital, and because of his sunny disposi- 
tion and the nature of his trouble the ladies gave him plenty of 
attention. 

They liked him for his cheerfulness ; they admired his cour 
age, and they respected him because he talked of his mother at 


listed because he was patriotic. 


home. Inspite of every attention the young fellow began to 
decline, and this was a case of the keenest distress to Miss 
Wheeler, who had begun to take an interest in the farmer lad. 
She did everything in her power for him. On the evening of 
the eighth of December Bliler was sitting in his chair when he 
He suffered from these at 
tacks so frequently at night that he was compelled to sleep in a 
Miss Wheeler upon the sign of his trouble 


was seized with a fit of coughing. 


chair near his cot. 
went to bis side and took his head in her arms. It was a picture. 
Whether Miss Wheeler’s presence soothed bim no one will ever 
know, but suddenly the poor chap’s voice cleared, and he took 
in a deep breath. His eyes met the ceiling, and in a low, per- 
fectly calm voice he began to sing ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
As the notes from this time-worn melody echoed through the 
quiet room the patients stopped to listen, and there were tears 
in every eye. As the last notes of the song died on the young 
man's lips he gave one long sigh, smiled, and was dead. 

Miss Wheeler was overcome. She cried as if her heart was 
broken, and did not recover from the effect of the shock for sev- 
eral days. The incidentis never spoken of in her presence that 
she does not display the keenest anguish. Miss Wheeler told me 
the story, and she told it frankly—but she did not say that a 
bunch of pure white flowers were the only adornments of the 
coffin when it left Manila with the soldier boy who was going 


to his last rest in Clinton, Ohio. C. FRED ACKERMAN. 


The Toast of the Army. 


WHERE lie the bamboo cities 
Mid Orient swamp and cane ; 
Where palm and sapodilla 
Wave green o’er Spanish Main ; 
We toast our colors streaming- 
The banner of the free— 
And, eyes and glasses brimming, 
We drink, oh, land, to thee. 


The white, crisp Northern winter, 
The broad, still plains of snow, 

The fair and sunny Southland 
Where scented breezes blow; 

The bustling mart and market 
Whose buildings skyward stand, 

The wastes of pear and cactus 
Along the Rio Grande 


Oh, far deserted quarters! 
Oh, path and lane and street! 
The scenes that now as exiles 
We find we hold most sweet. 
Tho’ fettered are our bodies, 
Our hearts may truants be ; 
And so to-night, a legion, 
We drink, dear land, to thee. 


Across the miles of waters 
We bear the flag we love— 
One country and one emblem, 
One cause all else above. 
Forgive us if we falter 
(Thy sons who widely roam) 
An instant while, in silence, 
The soldier thinks of home. 
EpwIn L. Sasin. 


For Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States to 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Many of our 
readers have asked us to open a similar contest, and we therefore offe1 
a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received by us 
in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on the originality 
of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. Preference will 
be given to unique and original work and for that which bears a special 
relation to news events of current interest. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or unmounted, and 
will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a request for 
the return. All photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and one 
dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be used. No copy- 
righted photographs will be received, nor such as have been published 
or offered elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and those ac- 
cepted will be utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should be 
patient. 



































THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE PHILIPPINE CAMPAIGN DISCLOSED—TROOP D, THIRD CAVALRY, FORDING THE AGNO RIVER AT TAYUG. 
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PURSUING AGUINALDO IN THE MOUNTAINS BEYOND BAMBAM—THE WEARY MARCH OF THE GALLANT THIRTY-SIXTH REGIMFNT, WHILE FLANKING THE CNENY. 


THE BATTLE OF THE JUNGLE IN THE FAR-OFF PHILIPPINES. 


HARDSHIPS OF THE PROTRACTED CAMPAIGN WHICH IS RAPIDLY DRIVING THE INSURGENTS TO THEIR STRONGHOLDS IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
PHOTCGRAPHED FOR ‘“ LESLIE’s WEEKLY” BY GEORGE T. RIcE, MANILA. 
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ENGLAND’S EFFECTIVE ARTILLERY SERVICE IN SOUTH AFRICA 
THE SUPERB EQUIPMENT OF THE ENGLISH FORCES WITH FIELD AND MOuNTAIN GuNS PLACES THE BoErS AT GREAT DISADVANTAGE. 





























HOW THE PLUCKY BOERS FIGHT AGAINST OVERWHELMING NUMBERS. 
Nature Gives Its FRIENDLY SHELTER TO THEIR DEADLY AND INTREPID SHARPSHOOTERS 













































Wonderful Cape Nome. 


Tue New GOLD-MINING REGION IN ALASKA —THIRTY MILES 
oF GOLD-BEARING SEA BEACH—GREAT ForTUNES DuG UP 
FROM THE SAND. 


THE words ‘‘ El Dorado” and “ Klondike,” as expressive of 
the greatest and richest of nature’s golden treasure-fields, must 
now give place to another word with a yet deeper significance 
of this kind—Cape Nome. This is the name of the latest and 
most wonderful of the Alaska placer-mines, a region that prom- 
ises to surpass in rapid and large productiveness anything 
known in the history of gold-mining. 

Cape Nome is situated about one hundred miles northeast of 
St. Michael’s Island and Nome City, at the mouth of the Snake 
River, and on the coast of Behring Sea. It may be reached by 
steamer in twelve days from San Francisco and ten from Seat- 
tle. Twelve miles north of Cape Nome itself is the sea-beach in 
which much of the gold is found, and back of this, among the 
tundra, the guiches, and the beds of streams for many miles in- 
land, many rich placers have been located. 

The first discovery of gold was made here in September, 
1898, when a party of Swedes found it in on the creeks and 
gulches, but it was not until May, 1899, that the first gold was 
actually taken out of the district. Immediately a grand rush 
for the new diggings set in, and has been kept up in increasing 
Miners from Dawson and the Klondike 
Stories of fabulous 


volume ever since. 
came down the Yukon in large numbers. 
‘** finds ” spread down into the States, and steamers from Seat 
tle and San Francisco brought up eager multitudes of goid- 
seekers. By October, 1890, Nome City had a population of 
5,000 people, most of them living in tents on what had been, a 
few mouths before, a bleak, desolate, and apparently worthless 
stretch of marsh and sand. Four newspapers were started last 
fall, and large preparations made for the incoming tide of 
humanity sure to set in this spring. It is expected that the 
region will have a population of 30,000 or more before the pres- 


, 


ent year is over. 

Accounts from various reliable sources go to show that the 
prospects for acquiring sudden wealth out of the Cape Nome 
sands have not been exaggerated. Gold dust to the value of 
$3,000,000 was taken out of the beach in a few months last sum- 
mer and fall. Many individual finds are recorded of marvel- 
ous richness. One fortunate citizen from Los Angeles Cal., 
with a few helpers, cleaned up exactly $10,500 in twenty-four 
hours last August. In another instance, at a point on Anvil 
Creek, about two miles back from the beach, five'men in eight 
days washed out $10,000in coarse gold and nuggets. Another 
man who started in the season with little more capital than his 
twe hands, found himself in possession of $1,000,000 as his share 
for a few months’ work. A mining expert, recently returned 
from the Cape, where he spent fotr months last summer, says 
that the gold-bearing district’ extends for two hundred miles 
along the Behring coast, and at least thirty miles back. Men 
diggiug along the beach were making from $10a day upward. 
Some were making $100, others $1,200, $1,500 and $1,800. An 
assay from a two-foot depth below the surface of the beach ran 
$2,000 to the ton. At the depth of five or six feet it ran $4,000 
to the ton. 

In the back districts nuggets valued at $400 and $500 have 
been frequently picked up. One man made $15,000 for his sea- 
son’s working on the beach a quarter of a mile from Nome City. 
One stand on Anvil Creek showed $192,000 as the result of four 
months’ sluicing. Many other strikes equally great might be 
mentioned. Conservative estimates place the amount likely to 
be taken out of the Klondike and Cape Nome together this year 
at $30,000,000, And it will take years, it is said, to exhaust the 
placers of Cape Nome. The territory is very extensive, and its 
real bounds are yet unknown. 

In certain respects the Cape Nome region offers many advan- 
tages over any other far-northern gold- field yet discovered, 
especially to American prospectors. It is located in American 
territory for one thing, and American citizens going there will 
not be subjected to the burdensome tariff exacted by the Brit- 
ish authorities from American miners in the Klondike. It is 
much more accessible also, being on the open coast, where it 
can be reached direct by ocean steamers frem our Pacific ports. 
The distance from Seattle is about 2,700 miles. Several steam- 
ship lines running direct to the cape from San Francisco and 
Seattle have already been established, with passenger rates one 
way running frorn $100 to $125, first class, and $75 second class, 
and a freight tariff of about $40 per ton. 

But after all has been said about the marvelous wealth in the 
sea-sand and the comparative accessibility of the place, it does 
not follow that it would be wise or safe for every one in search 
of honest wealth on easy terms to go to Cape Nome this year or 
at any other time. In fact, no one should go except persons of 
specially robust constitutions, and with a proper equipment of 
clothing, tools, and mining experience. The climate is so se- 
vere for about eight months in the year that no one but a strong 
man can endure it. The thermometer during these months 
ranges ail the way from thirty to sixty degrees below zero. 
The cost of living is very high and will continue to be so, in 
spite of the competing steamer lines and trading companies. 
The region is absolutely barren of everything except gold, and 
supplies of every kind for food, fuel, building and mining must 
be brought up from the States. At last accounts wcod was 
selling at $65 per cord, and coal at seven cents a pound. Flour 
has not been sold at Nome City yet for less than $6 a sack, 
bacon for thirty cents a pound, oat-meal twenty cents, met 
for $1 a can, or from $1 to $1.25 a pound. 

The regular price for meals is from $1.00 to $1.50, and for a 
night’s lodging from $1.00 to $4.00. With such prices as these 
for living, it is evident that a man needs to be digging out at 
least $10 every day to keep himself going comfortably, to say 
nothing of tiding over the weeks and months when the weather 
conditions are such that he can do little or nothing. While 
Cape Nome, therefore, offers many unexampled opportunities 
for the acquirement of great riches, it is certain also to have in 


MILLIONS OF GOLD IN FRIGID ALASKA. 


sto:e for others nothing but loss, disappointment, and disaster. 
It isa good place for the few to go, but a better place for the 
many to keep away from. 


Life on the Yukon. 


How THE GOLDEN RICHES OF THE KLONDIKE ARE DEVEL- 
OPED—SOME QUEER-LOOKING NUGGETS, 


THERE is little actual romance in the routine life of the Yu- 
kon miner. During the long summer days he stands in a ditch 
digging and shoveling heavy gravel into the sluice: boxes while 
the mosquitoes harass him continually. In the winter he burns 
the frozen gravel and extracts the metal, living in the mean- 
time as best he may, with the thermometer often as low as 
seventy degrees below zero, and frequently with barely enough 
food to sustain life. Itisa bard one, and yet, with all the pri- 
vations and hardships, which are overlooked by the outsider, 
who sees only the grand results, mining in the far north has a 
certain fascination ; so that, as the saying is, ‘‘ the man who has 
once scratched the earth is always afterward a miner.” 

There is always the chance that in the next shovelful of 
gravel he may see his way to a fortune. But evenif he does 
not acquire his ‘* stake” or *‘ pile” in many years of persevering 
efforts, he comes to regard every lump of the precious metal as 
a dearly bought friend. And these friends are known to him 
by certain distinguishing characteristics, for the gold which is 
recovered from the gravels of the river bars and gulches varies 
greatly in character. That which has been borne great dis- 
tances from its original home in the bedrock is generally fine, 
and even powdery, and is known as “flour gold.” From flour 
there is a variation through fine to coarse and “ nuggety ” gold, 
the latter being the most profitable to work, for there can be 
little loss in the crude process of extraction where the grains are 
large. 

In some gulches the gold is prevailingly coarse, occurring in 
particles weighing a few grains tolumps that are worth five 
dollars or more, while other creek valleys near at hand produce 
only gold of a low grade insize. There are also differences in 
brightness, color and shape between the yield of different parts 
of the same district that are so striking that even after a short 
time of handling *‘ dust” one is able to say at a glance from 
what particular gulch a certain quantity of gold waswon. For 
instance, to the casual observer there is no difference between 
the coarse bright flakes that come from Eagle Creek, in the 
Birch Creek district, and those other flat lumps which have re- 
cently been brought out of the new Klondike region. A more 
careful examination, however, will show that the latter are 
pitted with little cavities in which particles of quartz still re- 
main, and are quite distinct in other external peculiarities. 

In the Yukon there is little coin or paper currency, so that tke 
medium of exchange is, as in early California days, gold dust. 
And any quantity of dust taken in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness exchange shows these physical differences in the gold from 
different localities, from the particle that is nearly all quartz 
with stringers of gold showing through, to the well-rounded 
grain, the size of a pea, from which the original quartz matrix 
has been worn completely away. As I have suggested, these 
characteristics have a certain economic bearing, because the 
rounder or finer the gold, the farther the miner supposes it has 
been carried from its original place in the rocks, and the gold- 
bearing quartz veins are being eagerly sought for. No hard 
and-fast rule can be laid down, however, as a guide to the pros- 
pector for ‘* quartz,” because, on account of the malleability of 
gold, the original shape may be greatly changed after having 
been carried but a short distance by the stream in whose bed it 
was deposited. 

But the shapes of nuggets appeal to the artistic as well as to 
the more material side of the miner’s nature. Almost every 
one has nuggets which he values at a much higher rate than the 
amount of money they would bring in the mint or the refiner’s 
office, because of some evident or fancied resemblance to arti- 
ficial or natural objects. These he treasures carefully apart 
from the ordinary dust, and when he *‘ goes out” has them 
mounted as pins or carries them on bis watch-chain. I have 
seen one of these that was worth perhaps three: dollars and 
whose owner would not part with for ten times that sum. It 
was the perfect image of a booted leg, bent at the knee, with the 
wrinkles in the leather showing, and this was the way that it 
was taken from the placer. Many show in their ragged outlines 
the profile, more or less perfect, of the human face; and one 
that I had, worth only thirty-five cents, was of the conventional 
heart shape. 

It is generally in the smaller ones that those ‘‘freaks of 
nature” are observed. The larger are often unsightly, flattened, 
heavy masses, their lack of beauty being recompensed by their 
weight. In Alaska no tremendous nuggets, such as those well- 
known ones of California or Australia that were valued at 
thousands of dollars, have been found. Up to the present year 
the largest was that taken out of Franklin Gulch, near the 
head waters of Forty-mile Creek, in American territory. It 
was recovered in 1894 by Conrad Dahl, and brought its owner 
$491. Later on, one worth $239 was found in the bed of the same 
creek and not far from the first. 

Early in the Klondike excitement it was reported that a 
nugget of $231, or about fourteen ounces weight, had been won, 
and still more lately comes the information that the new dis- 
trict which has beaten Alaskan records in its immense total out- 
put has also established an individual record by a Bonanza 
Creek find valued at $583.25. Generally, the larger masses 
are easily recovered. Indeed, we can hardly imagine the possi- 
bility of overlooking one of the size of this last, weighing over 
two pounds. But there have been cases in which the placer 
miner has lost pieces of almost a half-pound weight. Here is 
one striking instance. It happened that on Glacier Creek a 
miner had worked a certain claim for some time, and had ex- 
tracted considerable gold, but finally, having received an offer 
that paid him, as be thought, more than he could make by min- 
ing the ground further, he sold it. The new owner at once 


went to the ‘tailings "—that is, the heap of refuse which has 
passed through the sluice-boxes—and, after a few minutes’ ex 
amination, found an egg-shaped mass of gold, blackened and 
filled with quartz, but, as nearly as could be reckoned, wort} 
$90. 

From the position of the sluice-boxes it was apparent that i 
had been shoveled in out of the gravel some distance above, an 
thence had rolled through many box-lengths without bavin; 
been seen. Its roundness and size prevented it from being 
caught in its passage and retained by the ‘ riffles” which ar 
laid in the bottoms of the boxes; and the head of water ha 
simply carried it along, together with the lighter pebbles. Thi 
was ove of the accidents of placer mining, and afforded th 
friends of both men much merriment. Even now it probably 
furnishes a topic of conversation on the Yukon, for both thi 
man who lost the nugget and he who won it are well-know) 


** old-timers.” HAROLD B. GOODRICH. 


The Dramatic Season. 


Ben TEAL, the general stage-director of Klaw & Erlanger’ 
attractions, has done some really remarkable work in stagin 
productions during th: 
past ten year’s, but not! 
ing he ever accom 
plished in time past 
even the staging of tly 
famous spectacle; 
“Jack and the Bea 
stalk” and ‘*A Roun 
of Pleasure,” displaye 
the artistic ability an 
versatility he has show: 
this season in the pr 
auctions of ‘* Ben-Hur, 
‘* Chris and the Wonde 
ful Lamp,” and ‘ The 
Rogers Brothers in Wal 
Street.” These three at 
tractions differ most 
substantially in every 
aspect. ‘‘ Ben-Hur” is 
a romantic, dramatic 
semi-religious spectacle ; ‘‘ Chris and the Wonderful Lamp” i 
a musical extravaganza, and ‘‘ The Rogers Brothers in Wal! 
Street ’ is a broadly humorous vaudeville skit interspersed with 
specialties. It necessarily required a broad conception of stag: 
requirements, as well as deep and well-founded knowledge of 
public tastes, to successfully stage three such varied theatrical 
efforts. In each production Mr. Teal took the material handed 
him by the author and moulded it into proper stage shape, 
pruning and altering till he had created the desired effect. His 
work in ‘‘ Ben-Hur” is not only beautifully artistic—regarded 
by critics and managers as the most cleverly produced play 
ever seen in America—but is also very remarkable because of 
the circumstances under which it was accomplished. The piec: 
was produced Wednesday evening, November 29th last. It 
was rehearsed five weeks before the production. Just one week 
before the rehearsals began Mr. Teal had the manuscript placed 
in his hands. One week to study the play to gain a clear con 
ception of the dramatic story and to map out in his mind th: 
‘* business” of the sceves and the situations! Six weeks to 
bring together in one harmonious whole the work of the dra 
matist, the writer of the music, the actor, the chorister, th: 
ballet-master, the horse-trainer, the costumer, the scene-painter 
the electrician, and the wonderful mechanism of the chariot 
race! It is doubtful if there is another stage director in Ame: 
ica who would have dared to risk his reputation on so great « 
task to be accomplished in so short a time. If Ben Teal wer 
never to stage another play, his work in ‘‘ Ben-Hur ” would 
give him a most conspicuous place in American theatrical his 
tory. 

The lovers of the melodrama pure and simple, strong in 
plot, beautiful in scenic effects, and impressive in realistic situa 
tions, will not fail to see ‘‘ Hearts Are Trumps,” Cecil Raleigh’s 
great London success, which Charles Frohman has placed upon 
the stage of the Garden Theatre. The scenery, the costumes 
the wonderful and instant transformations of the various acts 
combine to make this the most attractive play of its kind that 
New York has seen thisseason. The plot involves the customary 
villain and the young woman whose virtue always has its prope! 
triumph. But the strength of the play is in its dramatic cli 
maxes and its powerful spectacular effects. The heroine, Amelis 
Bingham, as Lady Winifred Crosby, is the centre of interest 
but the fun of the play, its most sparkling brilliancy, is con 
tributed by Jessie Busley, as Miss Maud St. Trevor, in the chai 
acter of the vaudeville artist. Her interpretation of the par‘ 
is remarkably clever, and it is not too much to say that the pe: 
formance would drag but for the cheerfulness and tone of hu 
mor which she contributes. Another excellent characteriza 
tion is that of Leopold Kolditz, by E. M. Holland, a perforn 
ance which for its finish and smoothness must be highly con 
mended. There is no reason why ‘‘ Hearts Are Trumps” shou! 
not continue to crowd the Garden Theatre throughout the r 
mainder of the season. 

The news event in theatrical circles is the disclosure the 
F. F. Proctor, one of the boldest and most successful origina 
ors of the vaudeville play-houses, has secured a twelve-yea 
lease cf the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and will add this to hi: 
famous “circuit.” Mr. Proctor’s venture on Broadway will, 
predict, be one of his most profitable enterprises. The retir: 
ment of Edwin Knowles from the management of the Fift! 
Avenue Theatre is, I am glad to say, but the precursor of his 
installment at the head of a new play-house, one of the lates‘ 
and best, to be built a little farther up Broadway by a syndicate 
which appreciates Mr. Knowles’s sterling ability and success a: 
a manager. 

The success which Blanche Bates secured in ‘“‘ Naughty An 
thony,” under the direction of Mr. Belasco, at the Herald 
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Square Theatre, was but her introduction to a still greater 
success in a new tragic piece called ‘‘ Madame Butterfly.” 
The after-piece was mounted with remarkable effect, and ad 
vantage was taken of its Japanese cast to introduce attractive 
novelties. Mr. Belasco’s dramatization of Jobn Luther Long’s 
story is exceedingly effective. He seems to havea rare faculty 
for measuring the peculiar talent of an artist and for develop 
ing and, in fact, training it into the requirements of a strong 
characterization. Miss Bates’s siccess in ‘‘ Madame Butterfly” 
isas mucha result of his efforts as of her own, and this does 
not qualify the compliment to either, for the dramatic world 
has come to recognize the rare genius of Mr. Belasco, and to 
eount him as one of the most important factors in the develop- 
ment of the modern drama, 

The most notable recent events in the dramatic world have 
been the pronounced success of Mr. James K. Hackett’s engage- 
ment at Mr. Charles Frohman’s Criterion Theatre, where he is 
presenting the romantic drama, ‘‘ Tbe Pride of Jennico,” sup- 
ported by Miss Bertha Galland and an excellent company. We 
have no better interpreter of the lover of the romantic school 
than Mr. Hackett. His personality is pleasant, his gestures 
natural, his voice pleasing, and, in all, he is a winsome man 
upon thestage. ‘‘ The Pride of Jennico” met immediate suc 
cess, and adds another to the laurels so worthily won and worn 
by this talented young actor.—Tim Murphy, as everybody calls 
hin, has made another hit in ‘‘ The Carpet Bagger,” at the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre, in one of his broad delineations of 
a: American type of character, the Chicago auctioneer. There 
js « thread of love in the performance, which adds toits strength. 

\t Weber & Fields’s the latest eccentricity of the genius which 
in-pires two of the most humorous adapters of our times is ‘‘ Sa- 
polio,” a travesty of ‘* Sapho,” in which May Robson has the 
leading part. One of the secrets of Weber & Fields’s success is 
the judgment they display in the selection of artists for the best 
work. ‘ Sapolio” starts off well with music, song, and scenery. 

JASON. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of read 
‘ f Lesuiz’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answers to inquiries 
1 ding life-insurance matters. and communicatione are treated confi- 

ially, A stamp should always be inclosed, as a personal reply is 
sometimes deemed advisable. | 


iSMPHATIC corroboration of my views on assessment and fra- 
ternal orders was recently given by a clergyman at Middle- 
town, N. Y., in opposing the organization of a council of the 
Knights cf Columbus at that place. I refer to the Very Rev. 
Dean MecClancy. He said he was opposed to the Knights of 
Columbus chiefly because it was an assessment insurance order, 
and that, while in theory the assessment plan is right, still it is 
blamable ‘‘ because it entices people to membership by offer- 
ing low rates when they are young and can pay, and then 
crushing them with multiplex assessments when they are older 
and not so well able to pay.” The clergyman spoke truthfully, 
not only about the Knights of Columbus, but about every other 
fraternal insurance concern, All the assessment associations 
that offer life-insurance on the cheap plan of assessing every 
member on the occasion of every loss must ultimately go through 
the same experience. At first, when their membership is large, 
and the ages of members are such as to keep the death-rate low, 
few assessments will be levied, and the members will get life- 
insurance apparently very cheap. But as the ages of the mem- 
bers increase and the deaths increase, the assessments will come 
more frequently, and soon it will be found that the assessments 
aggregate more than the most expensive insurance charged by 
the reliable, old-line companies. Iam constantly in receipt of 
letters from men who have carried assessment insurance until 
well along in life, only to find the burden so tremendous that 
they do not know which way to turn. Not being able to obtain 
insurance elsewhere at their time of life, they are compelled 
either to sacrifice what they have paid or to submit to what is 
little less than extortion. 


“N_.’ Charlottesville, Va.: The Mutual Life, of Portland, Me., does 
no business in the State of New York, and its report is not at hand. 
Advise you to communicate with the superintendent of insurance of 
that State. 

“BP. Jamaica, L. I.: The Jewelers’ and Tradesmen’s is a co- 
operative assessment company doing a small business, reporting, at 
the close of 1897, a balance of ledger assets of a little over $12,000, and 
unmatured mortuary liabilities of over $36,000. 1 would not recom- 
mend insurance in any assessment association. 

*K.,” Indianapolis, Ind.: Companies which can meet your require- 
ments are numerous. The Mutua! Life, the New York Life, the Equi- 
table, the Provident Savings Assurance womety, the Massachusetts 
Mutual the Penn Mutual, the Travelers, the Phoenix Mutual, the 
Prudential, and the Manhattan, are all excellent. (2) An endowment 
policy of twenty years’ duration would seem to suit you. It isa de- 
sirable policy for a young man of your age, as it gives the applicant 
protection and a safe investment. It provides a loan value and ex- 
tended insurance, which provisions take effect immediately after the 
second premium has been paid, making it possible for you, if you be- 
come financially embarrassed, to continue your policy while tiding 
over your financial troubles. 

* i...” Louisvile, Ky.:; The Southern Mutual Investment Company 
is intended rather for investment than for life insurance. I have once 
before alluded to the planof this company. A careful investigation 
of its literature shows that its certificates for those who carry their 
contracts to their final period will yield large profits. A settlement 
on what seems to be an equitable basis is made after partial payments 
have been received, to those who are unable to carry their stock to 
maturity. Thisis onthe basis of giving paid-up insurance or cash 
Surrender values by life insurance companies. In other words, the 
Southern Mutual Investment Company endeavors to do for the living 
What the insurance companies do for the estates of those who die. 
The plan has many features that commend it to persons ofa specula- 
tive disposition—for all such projects, including life insurance itself, 
are to a degree speculative he success of the plan offered by the 
Southern Mutual Investment Company will depend, of course, as the 
Success of every great financial enterprise must depend, upon the in- 
tegrity and conservatism of the management, and this company gives 
alist of representative names as references, 
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Sixty-two [lillion Reasons. 


PERHAPS the most interesting question up for discussion be- 
fore the people of the State of New York this year concerns the 
advisability of adopting Governor Roosevelt’s recommendation 
in favor of expending $62,000,000 for the enlargement of the 
Frie Canal. One of the most striking contributions to the dis- 
cussion of this subject was made in a recent address before the 
Utica Board of Commerce by George H. Daniels, the eloquent 
an‘! accurate general passenger agent of the New York Central 
Railroad, The speaker's railroad affiliations would naturally 
prejudice bim against the canal system, anJ it is not surprising, 








therefore, that he said there were sixty-two million objections to 
rebuilding the old Erie Canal, at an estimated cost of $62,000,- 
000, and that each of these objections was worth a dollar to the 
tux payers of the State. 

Mr. Daniels recalled that a bundred years ago the Governor 
of New York advised his friends against investments in railroad 
enterprises, on the ground that a canal offered the only reliable 
and desirable means of conveyance for the commerce of the 
State. Yet, Mr. Daniels said that numerous abandoned canals 
and the proposed abandonment of the Erie Canal itself fully 
disproved the arguments of a century ago. The failure of our 
canals has been largely due to the demand for quick transporta- 
tion, as large shippers must reach their markets within a stipu- 
lated time and cannot risk the slow processes and uncertain de- 
liveries of the canal. Last year that portion of the New York 
Central Railroad which parallels the Erie Canal carried a total 
of over 20,300,000 tons of merchandise, including 3,445,000 tons 
of grain and 785,000 tons of flour, which was twenty-one per 
cent. of the whole tonnage of the road, while the entire tonnage 
of the Erie Canal during the year was only 2,575,000 tons, or 
1,659,000 tons less than the New York Central’s tonnage of grain 
and grain products. Commenting on these significant figures 
Mr. Daniels said that this certainly seems discouraging to the 
advocates of canal improvements, occurring as it does immediate- 
ly after an expenditure of $9,000,000 on the improvement of the 
State’s water-ways. 

In his interesting address Mr. Daniels reminded his hearers 
that the railroads have done more for the advancement of civil- 
ization and the building up of commerce than any other agency ; 
that American railroads furnish the best service in the world 
and at the lowest rates of fare, and at the same time pay their 
employés higher wages than are paid for similar employment 
in any other country on the globe. 
that railroad traveling is cheaper in Europe than in this coun- 
try is erroneous, the speaker said, and he disclosed that while in 
the United States first-class-passenger fares last year averaged 
1.98 cents per mile, in England the first-class fare is four cents a 
mile, and the third class, with a vastly inferior service, two 
cents a mile; in Prussia the first-class fare is three cents; in 
Austria, 3.05 cents, and in France 3.36 cents. The American 
sleeping and parlor-car system is the finest in the world, and 


The general impression 


American railroads carry 150 pounds of baggage free, while 
German roads carry only fifty-five pounds. All these are facts 
familiar to those who have traveled extensively, but they will 
disabuse a common impression among the masses that things 
are done much better abroad than they are at home. 

Mr. Danieis’s address will serve to concentrate public atten- 
tion on the subject of the proposed reconstruction of the Erie 
Canal. It is a fact that the Republican press of the State, 
which embraces the most influential daily and weekly news- 
papers of the interior counties, is for the most part opposed to 
Governor Roosevelt’s $62,000,000 proposition. This opposition 
has been voiced with great force by the Poughkeepsie Eagle, 
which has entered an earnest protest against the plan to levy 
the expenses of the canal enlargement on the Hudson River and 
other canal counties. The Batavia News and several influential 
Republican newspapers in counties not toucbed by the canal 
system are strongly opposed to the proposed expenditure of $62.- 
000,000, and it is not unlikely that the matter will become a for- 
midable issue in the approaching fall election, and that it will 
have a direct and possibly controlling influence on the result of 
the gubernatorial contest. 


Hints for Money-makers. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of LesLig’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering 
questions, aud all communications are treated confidentially. Correspond- 
ents should always inclose a stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is 
necessary. Inquiries shonld refer only to matters directly connected 
with Wall Street interests. | 

THE craze for local traction stocks which marked the boom 
in Wall Street a year ago was, as that astute and experienced 
financier, Gen. Brayton Ives, recently said, one of the stran- 
gest incidents that has occurred in the history of Wall Street. 
Think of Third Avenue Railroad stock selling at 242, Metropol- 
itan Traction at 269, Brooklyn Rapid Transit at 137, Manhat- 
tan Railway at 133, and a perfect rush apparently to purchase 
these stocks at these prices by men under whose noses they were 
in operation and who might naturally be expected to have some 
familiarity with their workings ! With the sudden disclosure 
that the Third Avenue Railway has been so grossly misman- 
aged that its floating indebtedness is four times in excess of its 
funded debt and twice the amount of its capital stock, a panic 
seized the stockholders, coincidentally with the appearance of a 
temporary receiver, and the price slumped in atwinkling to about 
$45a share. Meanwl ‘le, liquidation in the other local traction 
stocks carried Metropolitan down to the vicinity of 160, Man- 
hattan toward 90, and Brooklyn Rapid Transit toward 65. The 
shrinkage has been enormous, and the question that investors 
and speculators are asking is, Has it reached its natural end ? 
No one outside of these corporations can really tell their inuer 
workings, and if any lesson is taught by the experiences of the 
past year it is that investors should insist that publicity be 
given in an honest and straightforward way to the earnings of 
all corporations whose stocks are listed. If every sufferer by 
the decline in the local traction stocks would write at once to 
his member of the Legislature and also to the Governor, de- 
manding the passage of a law with such a purpose, the effect 
would be unmistakable. The difficulty is that the politicians 
who control the situation’ are themselves controlled by specu- 
lative interests, and as long as the people who suffer continue 
to suffer in silence, political manipulators will bave things all 
their own way. 


“*L.,”’ Moundeville, W. Va.: Take no stock in it. (2) Both are excel- 


lent. 
* A. B. C.."’ Cambridge, Mass.: From one share upward. (2) Twenty 
per cent. on par. (3 and 4) Look at the mercantile agency reports. 

*K.,” Albany: Beneficial. (2) Impossible to name a price. Market 
conditions must govern, both at home and abroad. (3) Not at present 

* L.,”’ Chicago, Ill.: The duties of a new clerk in a broker’s office 
would vary according to the personal relatiouship that he might sus- 
tain to the head of the concern. 

** Veteran,’ Newark. N. J.: I would not sell my Pacific Mail at pres- 
ent. The passage of the Subsidy bill is still one of the things that may 
happen. and if it does Pacific Mail will sell higher. 

**E. S ,° New York: Of the stocks you name would prefer Southern 
common or Chesapeake and Ohio. Texas and Pacific and Missouri Pa- 
cific promise an advance with a renewal of buying. 
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**§.,"" Natrona, Penn.: Brooklyn Rapid Transit is, I believe, in com. 
petent hands. The stock should be worth what you paid for it, and if 
you can hold it for a year, should give you a pretty good profit. 

** Norwalk,’’ Cannon, Conn.: The prospectus of the Cotton Oil and 
Fibre Company promises altogether too much. If you want to take a 
gamble on chances, that is onething. If you seek an investment, that is 
another. Ido not be.ieve it will be profitable from either standpoint to 
put your money in it 

~ W.,” Columbus, O.: Pressed Steel Car is one of the best of the steel 
stocks. lt has only $12,500,000 of common and the same amount of 
preferred stock. Its earnings are large and it has pi ofitable contracts 
far ahead. I regard it with greater favor than most of the other 
steel properties, and it has not had such extreme fluctuations as many 
of the latter. 

“Crow Agency,’’ Montana: NationaljLead, Cotton Oil, American Ice, 
and National Tube are among tte industrial common stocks which have 
done well. (2) If the statements regarding American Linseed printed in 
its recent annual report are correct the stock is worth more than most of 
the industrial common stocks which are selling at 25. I would not pre- 
dict, however, that it will reach that figure 

*H.,”’ Lansingburg, N. Y.: Continental Tobacco is doing well, so I 
am told by its chief promoters, though no reports of earnings are made 
public. It is liable to be less affected by business depression than the 
steel and iron stocks. It is heavily capitalized, however, and I would 
not hold it for permanent investment. (2) The common stock of 
United States Rubber is mostly water. The preferred is selling for all 
it is worth, and is not a first-class investment 

** Investor,’ Harrisburg, Penn.: I would not advise you to put a dol- 
lar in the Tripler Air Company. I do not regard this business as much 
beyond an experiment at present. It may develop into a profitable 
commercial enterprise, but the new company proposes to issue a mill 
ion shares at ten dollars each, par value, and that is an enormous 
capital for a business which is mainly experimental. If you want to 
speculate, that is one thing. If you want investment, that is another. 

* R.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.: Lam glad you have profited by my advice. 
It has been honest and conscientious, and based on an experience of 
many years. If it has kept you from a loss, you have done well. (2) 
Atchison preferred, if it is advanced very much more. (3) Thanks for 
the clipping about Pacific Mail. It fortifies my surmise that the 
recent decline in the stock was purposely brought about to enable a 
number of Congressmen to buy what they wanted before they took 
action favorable to the Subsidy bill. This is an old trick, 

* Banker,”’ Hartford, Conn.: The fact that the proposed new two- 
per-cent, governments are already commanding a premium of five- 
per-cent. is due in a great measure to their exemption from taxation, 
as well as to the fact that they will be in demand from banks seeking to 
increase their circulation and to reduce their expenses. It does not fol- 
low because these two-per-cent. bonds command a premium that all 
other bonds will have an immediate advance on their merits. Sympa- 
thetically, the influence will, of course, be favorable to all investment 
securities, 

**Clerk,”’ Atlanta, Ga.: The rapid rise in cotton as well as the gen- 
eral prosperity of the South, with which the price of cotton has so 
much to do, ought to give increased value to the stocks of the leading 
Southern railways. Under proper leadership, a bull campaign advan- 
tageous to these railway securities could be inaugurated, I believe, 
with considerable success. (2) The Erie stocks were formerly leaders 
in speculation. An effort has been made recently to start them again. 
I would hold. (3) Missouri Pacific, among the more expensive, and 
Texas Pacific among the cheap speculative stocks, offer promises of 
an advance. 

**M.,’’ Newark, N. J.: No such bill is before Congress. Several 
resolutions affecting the trusts have been introduced, but there is no 
evidence that adverse legislation will go through. (2) Leather com- 
mon sold last year as high as 40 and as low as 534. The recent annual 
report of the company showed that it has increased its surplus over 
that of ayear ago, but it has also largely increased its capital stock. 
Intrinsically I do not regard the common stock as worth 18. I doubt if 
it has any real value aside from that which speculation gives it. The 
fact that speculators were able recently to manipulate it so success- 
fully for an advance leads to the belief that this trick may be at 
tempted again. If so, that will be a good time for you to get out. 

* G.,”’ Hornelisville, N. Y.: The National Tube Company is earning 
enough to pay large and immediate dividends on its common stock. 

-It has $40,000,000 preferred and $40,000,000 common stock, and at least 
half of the common stock is water, because it was given as a bonus to 
the original subscribers to the preferred stock. I would prefer Na- 
tional Tube, however, to the iron and steel stocks, because its busi- 
ness is not liable to such great fluctuations as attend the manufacture 
of iron and steel. (2) Under the new currency bill, the national banks 
can almost immediately iucrease their circulation by over $20,000,000. 
But there are possibilities under the provisions of the new law for a 
very much greater ultimate increase. Those who anticipate an infla- 
tion of several hundred million dollars, however, are somewhat ex- 
uberant in their fancies. The price of the new two-per-cents. may 
not make it advantageous to the banks to hold them. 

‘** Conservative,’ Indianapolis, Ind.: I have no doubt that the out- 
break of labor troubles in Chicago had a depressing effect on some of 
the large operators in that city, and led to heavy liquidation in their 
favorites, such as Linseed Oil, National Biscuit, Tin Plate, and the 
Steel and Iron stocks. On declines, opportunities for speculation and 
investment are still offered by these. (2) The showing of the condi 
tion of the American Malting Company made by the examining com- 
mittee would almost justify a criminal action against the parties who 
were responsible for deceiving the public. It reveals that while seven 
per cent. per annum in dividends was being paid on the preferred 
stock with yreat regularity, the earnings did not justify these pay- 
ments. It also shows that small plants were acquired at excessive 
values, thus impairing the working capital and needlessly increasing 
the expenses of the company. Who got the profits from this misuse 
of the funds of the company ? Why does not some stockholder bring 
an action to find out ? Let no guilty man escape. JASPER. 


A Wonderful 1to=-Cent Book. 


How to do over 150 things of interest to men, women, and 
children is told in the wonderful little book called ‘‘ How,” just 
issued, and sold for ten cents by the Judge Company, 110 
Fifth Avenue, New York. One reader writes: ‘I vould not 
take ten dollars for the book if I could not get another like 
it.” Edition limited. 





To Relieve Lassitude 
Take Horsford'’s Acid Phosphate. 
A FEW drops added to half a glass of water relieves the feel- 
ing of lassitude so common in midsummer. A pleasant and 
wholesome tonic. 


Delicious Flavor. 


COFFEE, tea, chocolate, and many summer beverages are 
given a rich and delicate flavor by the use of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. Lay in a supply for camping, fishing, 
and other excursions. 





Sleeps Now. 
Quit DruG COFFEE AND Uses Postum Foop Corrrre 


‘‘ WHILE on a visit toa relative in New Hampshire, who runs 
a fruit farm, I found on the supper table what appeared to be 
a strong cup of coffee. I usually drank tea at night and they 
knew it, but asked me to try the coffee, saying it was Postum 
Food Coffee, and the reason they served it was that they found 
when they got up early in the summer mornings and drank a cup 
of coffee to brace up on, they generally had a headache or sick 
stomach along about noon, and that their grocer persuaded 
them some time before my visit to try Postum Food Coffee. 
After a week’s trial they adopted it for the family, and had 
never returned to the ordinary coffee, saying that it had worked 
a wonderful change in all of them—no more sick headaches, no 
more sick stomachs. 

‘* For two weeks I used Postum, and when I returned to Bos- 
ton I banished tea and coffee from the table forever. My com 


plexion has made a decided change for the better, and it goes 
without saying that I feel greatly benefited. My nights are not 
sleepless now, as they were when I was a coffee drinker.”—M 
E. Curtis, Canterbury St , Boston, Mass. 





THE HON. LUKE E. WRIGHT, OF PROFESSOR BERNARD MOSES, JUDGE HENRY C. IDE, OF JUDGE WILLIAM H. TAFT, OF 
THE TENNESSEE BAR, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, FORMERLY CHIEF CINCINNATI, PRESIDENT OF UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
CALIFORNIA. JUSTICE OF SAMOA, THE COMMISSION, 


THE MEN WHO WILL ESTABLISH THE NEW GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


THE EMINENT COMMISSIONERS WHOM PRESIDENT MCKINLEY Has SELECTED FOR THE Most IMPORTANT AND RESPONSIBLE DUTIES IN OUR 
! ARTHERMOST POSSESSION. 
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1, Arthur Hoops, as Sir John Beddoes. 2. Brigham Royce, as Prince Eugen. 3. Carl Ahrendt, as Junos., 4. James K. Hackett, as Basil Jennico. 6. Grace Reals, as Michel. 


“THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” WHICH HAS MADE A HIT AT THE CRITERION. ACT I.—*MICHEL” DEFIES “BASIL.” 


INTERESTING SCENE IN ACT IV. OF MRS. LE MOYNES NEW PLAY, “THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD,” THE BOSTON 
SUCCESS. HOPE ROSS, AS ‘“‘MADGE CHISELHURST, EMBRACING WALTER THOMAS, AS “HAROLD BRYANT”; 
VERNER CLARGES, AS “DR. CHISELHURST.”—PuHotToGrRapa By Byron. 
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DOG-TEAM LEAVING ANVIL CITY WITH GOLD PROSPECTORS’ OUTFIT. 








A CAPE NOME GOLD NUGGET FROM BELOW ANVIL CREEK (ACTUAL SIZE). 
VALUE $320, 





























STEAMSHIP WITH KLUNDIKE PROSPECTORS PUSHING ITS WAY UP THE 
FIVE FINGERS RAPIDS, 


THE DANGEROUS RAPIDS RUSHING THROUGH MILES CANON, NEAR 
CANON CITY. ALASKA. 
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THE FIRST RUSH OF PROSPECTORS AFTER THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF GOLD 
DISCOVERIES AT ANVIL BEACH, CAPE NOME. 


THE CAPE NOME GOLD DISCOVERIES—FIRST CAMP ON THE BANKS OF SNAKE 


RIVER. 


THE RUSH TO THE GOLD FIELDS OF ALASKA. 


THE COUNTRY TOWAR!) WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF FORTUNE-HUNTERS ARE DIRECTING THEIR STEPS ON THE OPENING OF SPRING, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PILLSBURY PANORAMIC VIEW COMPANY.—{SEE PaGE 210.] 























THE CITY OF NOME, THE CENTRE OF THE NEW ALASKAN GOLD DISCOVERIES—IT NOW HAS OVER FIVE THOUSay 











THE BUSINESS CENTRE OF DAWSON CITY, CORNER OF FIRST AVENUE AND SECOND HEA 

















SWEEPING PANORAMIC VIEW OF DAWSON, SHOWING THE MARVELOUS GROWTH ® RE 


THE NEWEST AND PERHAPS THE (Gh 


VE 


CAPE NOME AND DAWSON CITY, ALASKA, TO WHICH THOUSANDS OF GOLD- AU) 

















THOUSAMEE AND \ YEAR AGO WAS A SANDY BEACd,.—PHoTOGRAPH BY PILLsBURY & CLEVELAND, SEATTLE.—COPYRIGHTED, 1599, 














'D SECOND HEART OF THE KLONDIKE.—PHOTOGRAPH BY PILLSBURY & CLEVELAND.—COPYRIGHTED. 

















GROWTH ¢ *REATEST MINING TOWN.—PuorograPa BY PILLseuRY & CLEVELAND.—COPYRIGHTED. 


E GM! GOLD FIELDS OF THE WORLD. 


GOLD- aU" VERY COUNTRY ARE FLOCKING IN INCREASING NUMBERS —{Sre Pace 210. ] 
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PORTO RICO, CEMETERY. SPANISH OFFICERS FROM THE SUNKEN SANTIAGO FLEET, IN CUSTODY AT 
ANNAPOLIS.— Mrs. Charles R, Miller, Baltimore 


DIGGING UP BONES IN THE SAN JUAN, 
Charles J. Macklem, Baltimore, Md. 
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WASHING CLOTHES IN CAMP ALGER.—Joseph Abel, Washington, D. C. 


(THE PRIZE-WINNER ) 


4 


STXEET SCENE IN PLACETAS, CUBA, DURING RAINY SEASON—BUZZARDS ON BUILDINGS 
DRYING THEIR WINGS.—Captain John H. Gardner, Second U.S, Cavalry. 


THE ANCIENT STONE BRIDGE AT PASIG. PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.— Major B. F, 
Cheatham, Thirty-seventh United States Volunteers, 


OUR AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—WASHINGTON WINS THE FIVE-DOLLAR PRIZE. 


[SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 207.) 





WASHINGTON. 


a4 THREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TouR VIA 
dell DONT PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
aneieie 3 | 
Few short journeys are as interesting as a trip to 
*° Washington, the Nation's Capital ; and such a trip 
KNOW BEANS can be made most satisfactorily by i ee in 


the three-day personally-conductec tours of the 


+ Pennsylvania Railroad. Besides the advantages se 2 
UNTIL YOU VE ala) cured in rates, the absolute freedom from care. and “Whea 0 do drink, 
the general comfort and convenience afforded, an Dria Trimble.” 


extended experience and familiarity with the city 


ate enable the tourist agents of this company to visit the Green Label. 


various points of intere-t with the least confusion 
and delay, and at the most opportune mo nents The Green Label Bottling is 
thereby insuring an economy of time not otherwise 10 years old, s 
attainable. 

The next tour of the season leaves Thursday 
March 15th. RKound-trip rate, covering railro.d 
transportation for the round trip, meals en rows 
transfer of pass nger and ordinary baggage to hotel, 

| hotel accommodations, and guides, services of expe 
rienced tourist agent and chaperon. in short, every 

item of necessary expense, $14.50 from New York, 
$13.50 from Trenton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia, 
with proportionate rates from other points. Th se 
rates cover accommodations for two days at the Ar 
lington, Normandie. Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For ac 
commodations at Willard’s, Regent, Metropolitan, or 
National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side trips to Mount Ver 
non, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, and Norfolk, at 
greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
rates after expiration of hotel coupons 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents ; Tourist Agent, _— Broadway, New York: 
4 Court Street, Brooklyn : address Geo. W Boyd, 
Assistant General os bh Bal Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 





$1000 PRIZE CALENDAR COMPLETE, 
Consisting of thirteen sheets (each 10x14), reproductions of the unique and hiz shiv artistic prize- winning 
de ns, will be mailed to any address on receipt of three two-cent stamps and three“ stars” cut from 
lal 3 of f ARMOL IU R' Ss S PORK and BE ANS. 


Dr. SreGeRT’s Angostura Bitters, the celebrated ap- 
petizer, is used all over the world 








Tue Sohmer Pianos are recommended to the public 
for their power, purity, richness. and quality of tone, 
and are considered the most durable and reliable 
pianos cver made 








SEASONABLE for all seasons, Abbott's, the Original 
Angostura Bitters—tones the system irrespective of 
time or place of taking. Your grocer or druggist. 


| WIrda its forty years’ record Cook's Imperial Extra . * . 
OAGOTIGEC Y Dry Champagne is first in the list. No sparkling At all First-Class Dealers. 


A NEE OE aT 


wine in use is its superior. WHITE, HENTZ &CO.. 
: . : Phila. and N. Y. 


Sole Proprietors. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme ‘ 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta- Established 
neous affections ; it whitens, perfunes. fortifies the 1793 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris, 

Druggists, perfumers, fancy goods stores, 


Js—E BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIF RICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’'s Sourtn- 
ING SyrvuP should always be used for children teeth Ste 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays : 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for K s O 
diarrhoea. ; nowing nes 
= : ] Py among wheclmen and 

Pe +o + 0+ 9+ + e+ os is those who have studicd 

: wheels, select popular 


|BEECHAM'SPILLS: | Ta.) Qowhor 


taken at night will make you BICYCLES 


feel right, act right and look 1900 PRICE $ 
right. They cure Constipation. 12 1900 PRICE S40 
10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug st ores, 
>+> +o +o + oo oem om 





because of their merit 
and established gocd 
name. Agencies ever- 
where. 1909catalog J 
AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. 


| Soames. 
WILLIAMS snc _ 
a 


MORPHS. ities 


mvenience or publicit Physicians endorse 
our New Method, Writ: in« e. Sample F--- 
Home Treatment Co., M. 49 We oat 2 nahh St., New Yor« 
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Send us youraddrese 

and we willshow you 

a a ure: = »w to make $3 aday 
rlutely 





y sure; we 
furnish the work an nd te ach you free, you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we wil 
explain the business folly ; rer r we guarantee a clear pre: 
fit of $3 for every day's rlutely sure, write at one 
BOYAL MANUFACTURING €9., Dept. 24, berkort, MICH, 


$13 SHORT &4 
D ELIGHTFUL 
sete evenywnene- ay wart 25 TRIPS 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO. of two to five days’ duration, are offered by the 


CGLAsSsSTONBUAY conn. 


7 aon (See) 01D DOMINION LINE 
MORPHINE fc: q] 


























ure, ; , : 
Painless. . . tte » to such well-known historic points as 
rmanent. 


LILA AE 
We will send anyone addicted to Opium, g ' , y 
Morphine, Laudanum, or other drug J ° NORFOLK 


habi > > : ae aa | a 
of mont reRANNE Tester dasa erek Co a — OLD POINT COMFORT 
al tre ji inci >» re ] mn. a - 
Re! actory Ones t ' sulictte 4. “Confidential corre. : J R ICHMON D 
xp nee inyited from all, especially Rhygicians: 3 = = » 
To DW YQ 

L_TRUSCOTT BOAT MFC. CO., ST. JOSEPH, MiCH. | 











AMES SOCIETY, 1181 BROA NEW end 5 stamps for Catalog WASHINGTON 
T. JOSEPH. CH | at the above prices. 
a ae ‘ieee 7 P e e ¢ le Ss Ss i | —— aoe from the y= ee Rest to the 
; er Resorts of Virginia and North Carolina. 
Pierce VAPor LAUNCHES Wa fe r AS li ] Cc Ss re | For full information apply to 
.. Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. 
: a ie A OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. 
spection. Send for Catalogue. Pier 26, North River, New York. 
” Pierce Engine Co, Box 19. Racine det, Wis. r is e e H. B. WALKER, Traffic Mgr., J. BROWN, Gen. Pass. Agt- 
BLET US START YOU. $125 4U2Y" - | Fase Baek te ten 
COLD, Me, REED MADE 68: AND METAL. | PLATING. NEW, QUICK Ton. rw It. | en. 








= 098 Finer $B. YS. Mr. Cox wri tallicando. Plate 30 
sets Le jes ant busi Aa, $170 a month. Agents all making money. Socan 





you. 
les, you A. ‘oan make 65 to $15 a day, at home or a sey taking 





y. 8 - cane hag An 4 little book on 
orders, using ¢ and selling "Prof. Gray’s Platers. Un oe for plating watches, jewelry, tableware i i j } = ature’s Cure. It is written 
: Se: sive gede sors fa Warranted Bog est . _ : ’ , * ea Peerless Wafer Sliced Dried Beef is one to encourage men «ho lack 
ET US STA o 8. e do ponthing oureatven. e experience. Manu- t) i ieti F NN vigor, manly str 1 
J week St ent") Guarentee the onl onapnan, Cea stheds ali tools, lathes and materials. All sizes complete. Ready for t — thirty varieties of perfectly packed canned | It'descs bes Aa 3 be DR 
rk when received. teed. New modern —_ 8. oods and com ; . | : o>. 

- WE TEAOH You th < ort furnish reel and trade secrets, FREE. Failure impossible. d €s to you as fresh, dainty and f Sten 4 El. ECTRIC 
THE ROYAL, OUK N DIPPING P SOEs. t: Quick. Easy. Latest method. Goods dipped in melted metal, deliciously flavored as the moment it was sliced. Ks with elevirie suspen 
taben cat lasantiy wi with Best, 2 mest brilliant plate, bs. to deliver. Thick plate every time. Guarantec & to 10 years. P a) od * work's greatest 
DB a! feces tableware 4 Neo polish! grinding or work necessary. ut up in convenient sized key opening cans. ; 1ome self treat: ent for all 
 WEMAND FOR PL: TING 18 ENORMOUS. Bese fami te ee ern tne, Orods ° dees Se /™ seanite of” yemnbvel tern 
pia instead of buying new. I:'s cheaper and better. You will not need to canvass. Our agents Ask your grocer. If not in stock, he will Worn at night, it hile 

iZE : -) all the work they cando, People t sing —" oa = hire boys cheap to do your plating. the same as | i & ) cum s wht 
‘ and solicitors t) gather work for a «ma'l re Replating ic honest and legitimate. Oustomers al- = order it at your request. you sleep Over 7.090 zx .ve 


who, celighted. WE ARE AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM. Been in business for years. Know (9 t-stimony during 190. N: 

at is required. Our customers have the benefit of our experience. 3 | drugs to wreck the stomach. Write for above bok 

tim ARE RESPONSIBLE a 4 Guorentee Rve ogy thing. Reader, here is a chance of a life- Had te | today. Sent free in plain seated envelope. or the 

e WAITE VO. DA =e 4 A 4 o. ART YOU. a > ES » ting to make als FREE. 2 ° a Drop a post for new edition free ‘How to make good Belt may be examined at ny office. I ans er all 

Don’t walt. Seni as rour name th 9 ' i » oe estimonials od = : , things to Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Chicago. letters personally, and give the b nefit of my 30 
Y & "LATING WORKS, 617 MIAMI BUILDING, CINCINNATI, Onto. years's experience as a sp cialist without charge. 


We recommend above Compauy as thoroughly reliable.J—Forror. Dr L. W. SANDEN, 826 Bro du oy, New York, N. ¥- 











OUR GREAT AND GROWING 


COMMERCIAL EXPANSION AND FOREIGN 


THE commercial expansion of the United States during the 
A few 
A re- 
view of some of the most striking opinions of men prominently 


last thirty years has been of an astounding character. 
pertinent figures will disclose its national importance. 


identified with our material progress offers an ivteresting and 
timely chapter at the opening of the great battle of commercial 
supremacy which we are now waging with tae Powers of the 
Old World. 

No better elucidation of our industrial advancement has been 
made lately than that which was embodied in the address by 
our able Secretary of the 
Treasury, when the guest of 
honor at a dinner given by 
the National Association of 
Merchants and Travelers at 
February 20th. 
The remarks of Secretary 


Chicago ov 


Gage were devoted largely toa 
consideration of the industrial 
stride taken from the years 
1870 to 1899, during which 





was illustrated “the most 
marvelous development ever 
achieved by any nation with- 
Reference was made to the devel- 


SECRETARY GAGE. 


in so short a period of time.” 
opment of the cotton mills, the production of pig iron and steel, 
the export of iron and steel manufactures, and the increase in 
the consumption of coal and petroleum. Touching our foreign 
trade Secretary Gage said : 

Considering our foreign commerce as a whole, the develop 
ments have been equally gratifying. Exports have increased 
from $392,.771,768 in 1870 to $1,227,023,302 in the fiscal year 1899— 
an increase of 212 per cent., while population was increasing 100 
per cent.: while imports have during that period increased but 
60 per cent., the total for 1870 being $435,958,408, and for 1899 
$697,148,489. ‘lhe only dark spot on this record of the nation’s 
progress is our failure in the carrying trade upon the high seas. 
This record must, and will, be improved. Political considera 
tions compel a solution of the shipping question. Our people, 
our law-makers, our President, appreciate tbat our industrial in- 
dependence will not be established, our geograpical possibilities 
will not be realized, our national aspirations will not be satis 
fied, until we can record as signal successes, in the most highly 
organized line of modern activity. international navigation, as 
iu agriculture, mauufactures, and transportation within our 
own confines. 

The last part of these remarks directs attention to Senator 
Frye’s subsidy bill, now on the calendar, ‘* to promote the com- 
merce and increase the 
foreign trade of the 
United States, and to 
provide auxiliary cruis- 
ers, transports, and sea- 
men for government use 
when necessary.” The 
Senate Comunittee on 
Commerce, on February 
26th, made a favorable 
report on this shipping 
bill, which provides for 
a yearly expenditure of 
$9,000,000 in subsidies, 
and it is earnestly hoped 
by the advocates of this 
measure that it will 
soon become a law, and 
act as a rejuvenator to 
our fast-decaying mer 
chant marine. Senator 
Frye has been conspicu- 
ous for a pumber of 
years in his champion- 
sbip of a practical sub- 
sidy bill. 

In the January number of Munsey Mr. Frederic Emory, 
chief of the bureau of foreign commerce, State Department, 
wrote authoritatively on ‘*Our Commercial Expansion,” anu 

found occasion to say : 





SENATOR FRYE. 


This radical change in our 
ccmmercia) status is due almost 
wholly to the rapid growth of 
the export of manufactured 
goods in recent years. Aln ost 
at a bound we have taken an 
advanced position among the 
leading industria] nations in 
competition for the trade of the 
world. and have exchanged our 
traditional character as one of 
the largest consumers of foreign 
manufactures for that of a pro- 
ducer. for export, of many lines 
of articles which certain coun- 
tries had long been in the habit 
of supplying to us. It seems 
almost incredible that we 
should be sending cutlery to 
Sheffield, pig-iron to Birming- 
ham, silks to France, watch- 
cases to Switzerland. 


a 
f 
. 





FREDERIC EMORY. 


In speaking of the early efforts of our manufacturers in 
seeking a foreign market, and of their failure, Mr. Emory 
strikes the key note of the entire situation in his grapbic sum- 
ming up of those obstacles. He says: 


The result in many cases was disappointment and _ loss. 
Goods intended for mule-back transportation in South America 
were packed in cases that could only be bandled on our own 
railroads and steamboats. Packing that answered well enough 
in our climate and with our methods of transportation was used 
for long shipments oversea, with entirely new conditions. Even 
the goods themselves were found to be unsuited to the wants of 
expected purchasers. Many articles in common use and in act- 
ive demand in this country proved to be unknown or not wanted 
in the markets to which they were sent. The business methods, 
credit systems, customs regulations, often interposed unlooked- 
for obstacles, The truth soon dawned upon us that, if we 








NATION. 


TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES—INTERESTING OBSERVATIONS OF PROMINENT PUBLIC MEN 


AND PATRIOTIC CITIZENS. 


wanted foreign trade, we must first educate ourselves in its 
peculiar requirements, and then adapt ourselves to them. 

Those who have bad practical experience, commercially, 
in foreign lands will bear testimony to the forcible truth of 
those observations, and perhaps sorrowfully recall instances 
where a slight error in the custom-house declaration, or care 
lessness in observing the exact letter of the tariff regulation, 
caused financial loss, or at least considerable annoyance and 
delay. After commenting upon the general change which is 
taking the place of those early trials, Mr. Emory speaks enthu- 
siastically of the prospects as a condition *‘ no longer of doubt 
and hesitancy, but of confident expectation, of earnest effort,’’ 
and concludes his interesting article with this observation : 

Many arguments have been advanced to minimize the value 
of both the Latin-American and the Oriental markets to us, but 
the opponents of commercial expansion in those directions deal 
only with existing conditions, and ignore the elements of change 
and growth which are already actively at work with definite 
promises of great development. At all events, one fact is in- 
disputable : there can be no question that the nations of Europe 
think that the trade of South America and Asia, and eeolally 
of China, is worth striving for, and the average American will 
be apt to conclude that he might as well have his share. 

The bureau of American Republics at Washington issues a 
monthly bulletin compiled from the reports of the members 
of the consular service 
in Central and South 
America. The various 
republics contribute a 
pro-rata share toward 
the maintenance of the 
bureau, and it has 
proved an excellent 
medium for the dis- 
semination of reliable 
information about those 
countries. Mr. W. W. 
Bockhill, who has been 
for many years in the 
diplomatic service, 
holds the directorship 
to this important in- 
stitution in the _ pro- 
motion of our foreign 
interests 


MR. W. W. ; 
Director-General W. 


BOCKHILL. 
I, Buchanan, under ¥y 
whose able management 
the Pan-American Ex- 
position, to take place 
at Buifalo in 1901, is 
being organized, may 
be mentioned as one of 
the pioneer advocates 
for a proper apprecia 
tion and understanding 
of the markets south of 
us. Mr. Buchanan, as a 
former minister to the 
Argentine Republic, 
and as the arbitrator in 
the trying Chil i- Ar- 
geutine boundary dis- 
pute, has had occasion to 
carefullystudy|the needs 
of our neigubors, and ; 
is utilizing his knowledge and experience in the organization 
of the Pan-American Exposition. 

Senator Frye once spoke of the National Association of 





DIRECTOR GENERAL W. I. BUCHANAN. 




















American Manufacturers as ‘‘ the largest association, probab] 
that is known in the wor! 
having a membership fro: 
nearly every State in tl 
Union ; an association who 
sole object is to promote tl 
export trade of the Unit 
States.” While it is not tl 
sole object of that 
promote the export trade, 
is decidedly the most impo 


body I 


tant plank in the general pla 
form adopted at Cincinna 
in 1895. Mr. Theodore ( 
Search, president of that bod, 
and the organizer of it, hold 





an enviable place among t! 

business men of this count: 
MR. THEODORE C. SEARCH. . p 
as an enthusiastic and di 
interested upholder of the policy of commercial expansion. | 
a recent address before the Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange, M 
Search said : 

** We have the highest-priced labor in the world and with i 
we produce goods at the lowest cost. What is it,” asked M1 
Search, ** but American ingentity and complete mastery « 
manufacturing problems that has enabled our manufacturer 
to take from English railroads, within the last five mont 
orders for ninety locomotives? What else than recognition o 
American leadership has caused all Europe to rush to the Unit 
States during the past two years to purchase tools and machinery 
with which to replace obsolete and cumbersome equipment o! 
factories and workshops? American ideas, American methods 
American tools and machinery, are to-day the recognized stand 
ards of the industrial world.” Yet American manufacturers 
according to Mr. Search, have only just taken up foreign busi 
ness in earnest, ** and the result of their efforts will be manifest 
in the creation of a vast foreign trade in the next few years.” 


The association above referred to established a sample ware 
house at Caracas, Venezuela, under the energetic direction of 
Mr. Rudolf Dolge, for the purpose of placing American manu 
factures in contact with intending purchasers. While the lat 
unfortunate political disturbances of that country have militat 
ed against a practical success of that novel feature, there is n 
question in reference to its practicability, preferably in centres 
of greater magnitude, which is the purpose of the association 
to do. 

A semi official organization, namely, the Philadelphia Com 
mercial Museum, under the charge of Professor W. P. Wilson, 
deserves a large share of credit 
for its indefatigable labors in 
behalf of foreign trade, an] 
renders a valuable service to 
its members. The museum, 
under the official patronage of 
the State of Pennsylvania ani 
of the city of Philadelphia, 
organized and _ successfully 
launched the Commercial Con 
gress which was held at Phila 
delpbia last fall. 

These powerful elements are 
all working in one accord and 
with one purpose, namely, to 
the glory of our commercial 
uame and to our material wel- 
fare ; and, in the words of ex- 
Secretary Richard Olney, * It 
behooves the United States to recognize its changed conditious 
and to realize its great place among the nations of the earth.” 

ANTHONY DRAKE. 


PROFESSOR W. P. WILSON, 
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BRITISH ROYAL ENGINEERS BUILDING A PONTOON BRIDGE OVER THE MODDER RIVER, IN PREPARATION +\)R THE 
BRITISH ADVANCE,--Diawn by the special urtist of ** Leslie’s Weekly” un South Africa, G, H, Grant. 
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For Pleasure 
For Health 
For Vacation 
For Exercise 
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CS e . COLL CUFFS 
. 5 Electric Lighted _ ARE THE BEST 
Trains 
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SLIPPER 
BICYCLES$@ « 


True as steel and skill 
can make them—the Bevel- 


Gear Chainless CLIPP ER 
BICYCLES for 1900. g 


The difference 
between the val- 
we of the poor- 
est wheel and of 
the best wheel is 
far greater than 
the difference in 
price. 


CLIPPER 


PRICES, 
$60 and $75. 





BUY THEM. ; 


ASH: ucceptable ideas. State if patented. 
The Patent Recora, Saltimore,Md. 
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Chicago 
‘> North-Western Ry. 


TH - North-Western Limited to St. Paul and 

linngapolis, 6.30 P.M. daily from Chicago, 
cannot be excelled. Three other first class trains 
from Chicago also—9.00 A. M. Daylight Train, 
10.00 P.M. Fast Mail and 10.15 P.M. Night 
Express. All agents sell tickets via this popular 
rouie. W.B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 
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A Distinctive Health R: sort on 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
HOTEL OF THE HIGHEST CLASS. 
Finest Bathing Establishment in Ameriea. 
Golf Course Adjoins the Hotel. 


FRED STERRY Manager, 
Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. 








Locomotor Ataxia con- 
quered a! last. Doctors 
puzzled. Specialists 
it recovery of patients thought incurable by 
HASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 

ibout your case. Advice and proof of cures 
Free. DR. CHASE, 224 N. loth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


* im, and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to20days. Nopay till cured. 
OPIUM: DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. [. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 
; " | 
F itchburg Railroad. 


SEW AND IMPROVED SERVICE. 


Limited Palace Trains Between Boston 
and Chicago and St. Louis, and all 
Points in the West. North 
and Southwest. 


For Business 
For Young 
and For Old 











PRICES : 
Bevel Gear Chainless, $60 
Chain Models: 
, Road, $30 Light Road, $40 
Racer, $50 


a 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 











Send for 
Catalogue. 
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American Bicycle Company, 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Polson 
Permanently Cured. You can be treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 


SHORT LINE. FAST TIME. LOW RATES. 


The most direct route with latest improved 
Service and fast trains beuween Boston and Montreal 
and all Canadian points. 

. For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket-agent, or address 


5 A. S. CRANE, Cc. M. BURT, 
eneral Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent, 








and stiil have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out. write 
OOK R DY CO. 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, !l\.. for proofs of cures. Cap- 
\tal $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 


COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1é5cChem-¢o.,cieveland 0. 


Monarch Sales Dept. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
20 Warren Street, 


eee 


323333333333333> 


New York 





: 
; 
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GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
SALES DEPARTMENT, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























UNDIPLOMATIC CANDOR. 


RAFFERTY (fo foreman)—‘ Th’ byes hov axed me to till yez thot they be goin’ to 
shtroike fer an increase av twinty-foive cints per day.” 

ForREMAN—"“ And if | refuse ?” 

RaFFerty—‘‘Thin they be goin’ to kape on shtroikin’ fer th’ 
prisint.” 


same wages as at 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


{HE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md, 





Sond 
Constable AEC. 


Spring Dress Stuffs. 


Silk and Wool Grenadine, 
Veiling, 
Crépe de Paris, Fancy Baréges. 


Embroidered Robes. 


Scotch Homespuns, Cheviots, 
White and Cream Stuffs for Even- | 
ing Wear. 


Printed Challies. 
Proadoveuy KH 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


Nun’s 


PULLMAN ema “OBSERVATION 


ISLEEPING = RON: PARLOR 
aT i UNEXCELLED ) CARS. 
| B&O. DINING CAR SERVICE 


WASHINGTON 
‘PITTSBURG- 
‘CINCINNATI: 

‘CH ICAGO- 





FINANCIAL. 
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A Tpeneoet . general 
yanking busines 
7 ‘*Al Perfect Food ”” ad e mond Receive on osits 
. 9 subject ' to a raft, 
Jividends an inte- 
** Preserves Health’’ rest collected and 
we err O pomsiteed. Act as 
“ P, a on @ /Fisca Agent for 
"olon Ss Li e “ve \and negotiate and 
7 fe Ld BANKERS, leave loans of rail- 
» . roads, street rail- 
4 41 WALL Dae we ¥. ways, Poa R compa- 
nies, ete. ecurities 
9 4 Members bought and sold on 
N, Y¥. Stock Exchange. \ commission. 
= High-Grade I t meee 
rade Investment S e 
& Lists of current offerings sent on oe 


Rise 


BREAKFAST: | — = 
~ ee 


COCOA = | jee 


| IN DIGESTIVE 
me ORGANS. 


“Known the world over. 
. . « Received the highest in- @ | 
dorsements from the medical ga 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper gy | 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and | 
: 


TOUCHED 






Hygienic Gazette. 


i Walter Baker & Co. us. 
emer — DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Bi on Every Package Established 1780. Ya 


BEEBE SBE BRR BEB - 
ONE DOLLAR Etip In our club en- 


| GRAPHO- 
ities yon ”s talking-machine outfit for 


* Pyou ow own a machine, our RECORD 
PHONES. EXC HA baby: = Will, interest ou, 
—eee fOr particulars, address ** - 
phone Club.’ Af Fifth Ave., New York. Armaan 


DIGESTIVE TABLETS 








LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 


THE imuat tops Mi Portland Place. Unrival- | 
odvltustion fo Hegent Street. A favorite hotel 
Every modern improvement. 





Baby’s first pair of Shoes-FREE ~ 


VI ID 


SOFT TO THE LITTLE FEET— 
NO LEATHER CAN BE SOFTER. 


[t is the handsomest, toughest leather ever made 

from goatskins. All the shoe world knows it. 
We want every mother and child to know it. That 
is why we give the first pair of shoes. 


MADE OF 









Take any baby born in 1900 to your shoe-dealer, have 
the foot measurements carefully taken by him and sent to us, and we 
will have a handsome pair of VICI K1D shoes made and retur.ed to 
the dealer for you. Mind you, not a penny to pay. 


VICI DRESSING keeps new leather new and 


makes old leather like new. 


VICI PASTE POLISH—The best 


shine- bring- 
a clean shine that won’t 
that damp won’t hurt. 


VICI COMBINATION—Paste and 

Dressing. Two 

packages in one case. Nothing better; 
nothing handier. 


er we know; 
smutch, 


Tue Vict Propucts ARE MapE, AND CaN 
Be Mape, sy No One E.se. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@'wner-Cu) 








DeVeVestsesetvw_sesvwe 
by Try a 
Bottle 


of the pure, Ameri- 
can product 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 


and 






Annual Statement 
OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Chartered 1863. Stock.) Life and Accident Insurar 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres't 


meee | 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1900. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


compare it in ASSE TS. 


quality with the Real Estate, : - $2,049,222 
higher priced im- Cash on hand and in Bz ble. . 1.810.269 
ported wines. It is Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate, 5,981.842 
used in the _ best Interest accrued but not due, 245.98 
families and is on Loans on collateral security, - - 1,497 17 
} sale at best clubs, Loans on this Company's Policies, 305,307 
cafés and _ hotels Deferred Life Premiums, 340,997.14 
i every where. Prems. due and unreported on L ife Policies, 259,449.36 
The nrea of Government Bonds, TRO OL 
The present vintage County and municipal bonds, - 3,114,9% 


is very pleasing and 
satlixfactory. 


| Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co., 


Railroad stocks and bonds, 
Bank stocks, - - - 
Other stocks and bonds, - 


ake 


ey Se ue Se 





$27,760,5 511 56 


Total Assets, : * ‘ 
LIABILITIES. 





PEEVE C COTE OV OCC UCC CCT TS 


cn Rh: ims, N. Y. Reserve, 3% per cent., Life Department, $20,406,734 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Accident Dep't, 1.500, 369.22 

Sold by Present value Installment Life Policies, 783, 193.00 

Wine Dealers Srecywheve Reserve for Claims against Employers, 586,520.26 
Losses in process of adjustment, - 219,833.02 

oe e%2e080 88 Life Premiums paid in advance, - 33,178 11 
Special Reserve for unpaid taxes, rents, etc., 110,000.00 





100,000.00 





Special Reserve, Liability Department, 


Limited Trains 


between 
Boston, Cincinnati, 
New York, Chicago, 
Washington, St. Louis. 


Big 4 Route 


New York Central and 
||| Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


W. J. LYNCH, 
Gen’'l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
W. P. DEPPE, 
Asst. G. P.and T. A. 
Cincinnati. 





23,789,827.¢1 
4,020,689.95 

$3,020,683.93 

STATISTICS TO DATE. 


Lire DerarRTMENT. 


Total Liabilities, - - 
Excess Security to Policy-holders, - 


Surplus, - - ° - - 


Life Insurance in force, - - 
New Life Insurance written in 1899, 


$100,334,554.6 
17,165,686.0 
Insurance on instaliment plan at commuted va 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1899, 1,522 417.06 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 16,039,380.95 


2° 


Accipent DepartMenT. 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1899, 15,386 
Whole number Accident Ciaims paid, $39,636 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1899, $ 1,227,977.34 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 28,695,539 94 

Totals. 

Returned to Policy-holders in 1899, 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 


$ 2,760,394 i0 
39,734,920.99 
SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres't. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
EDWARD V PRESTON, Sup'’t of Agencies 
J B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjus 


























A better Cocktail at home than is served HE CLuB= ram 
oT COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOMGIN, VERMCUTH ard YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be mad« 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquor 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any barin the world. Being 
compounced in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connonsseurs agree that of two cocktaiis 
made of the same material and propor 

ions the one which is aged ‘must be th¢ 
etter. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. § 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


' F, HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Props., 


39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng- 

















Leaves New York 5.30 every afternoon via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


" LA KE SH O R E. LI M IT E D af - Arrives Chicago 4.30 next afternoon via LAKE SHORE. 


'1900- 36th -1900 
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